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A Daniel for the 
Spiral? 


barrister, a chartered accountant, a tobacco manufacturer and 

the general secretary of a trade union—were given an unenviable 
task. They were appointed to two courts of enquiry into the wage 
disputes in the engineering and shipbuilding industries, which (if 
broadly defined) can be said to account for between one-third and 
two-fifths of Britain’s export trade. They were asked, in effect, whether 
the country should buy off a strike in these industries, even if this 
might involve some risk of pricing British goods out of export markets. 

In their reports, published last week-end, the courts intimate, as 
tactfully as they can, that they think it would be wiser to avoid a strike 
—by a wage increase in the region of 5 per cent, or just under seven 
shillings a week for skilled workers. This would represent an addition 
of only between 1 and 14 per cent of the total sales value of engineer- 
ing products ; although for some products which are fairly typical of 
engineering exports it might increase costs of production by between 
24 and 3 per cent. But the real point is that the 5 per cent standard 
the courts now set is more than twice as great as the 2 to 2} per cent 
annual average increase in real national production since the war ; it is 
idle to suppose that some degree of inflation can be avoided if one 
sector of the community takes twice as much out of the pot as they 
and everybody else have put into it. 

The courts recognised this point, and they were very uneasy about it. 
At the end of each of their two reports, therefore, they surged suddenly 
and boldly beyond their immediate terms of reference. They suggested 
that it would be “ a most valuable contribution ” if “ some authoritative 
and impartial body ” were set up to examine the wider problems arising 
from present wage negotiations, and in particular to assess “ whether 
even a slight upward thrust in the inflationary spiral would be 
disastrous ” under present circumstances. 

The great virtue of this proposal is that nobody knows exactly what 
it means. Both the Government and the Opposition, however, are likely 
to take it to mean that representatives of the Trades Union Congress 
and thé employers’ federations should get together at the napoleonic 
level, to exchange arguments about wages and costs in general. Indeed, 
negotiations have apparently already begun to see whether the leaders 
concerned would like to do so. Sir Walter Monckton also made it clear 
in the House on Wednesday that recent proposals from the Ministry 
of Labour, for widening the scope of voluntary arbitration throughout 
industry, are based on the same desire to encourage this vague chum- 
miness in high places; the essential foundation, he said, must be 
“organisation on both sides—well-organised employers and well- 
organised workers.” , 

The aim of both political parties in handling industrial relations 
—whether they realise it or not—is therefore to concentrate more 
power at the pinnacle, and less at the peripheries. And, once this had 
happened, it would be a much shorter step than either party recognises 
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towards some attempt at formulating that most 
dangerous of all devices—a national wages policy. 
By this is meant a system whereby somebody should try 
to work out each year by how much the national income 
is likely to increase, and how that hypothetical increase 
should be divided between labour and capital. Once 
the leaders of the unions and the employers’ federations 
had been brought together in some continuing body, 
they could fall into this habit almost in a fit of 
absence mind. But, inevitably, more and more outside 
“ experts "—experts in the arts of economics or of com- 
promise—would then be called in to work out proposals 
to lay before them. 
. 


The temptation is therefore irresistible to speculate 
about what sort of report such impartial “ experts ” 
should present at this time. The answer seems to be 
that they should present a report with three main con- 
clusions ; and that each of these conclusions, as impar- 
tial reports should, would probably annoy all parties— 
unions, employers, the Government and even courts of 
inquiry—equally and at the same time. 

The first conclusion would be that the arguments 
upon which nearly all current wage bargaining and 
mediation are based are consummate nonsense. Argu- 
ments based upon relations between wages and prices 
are nonsense, because it is always possible to find some 
base dates (usually just after some previous wage 
award) since which wages have risen by less than prices, 
and some other base dates since which they have risen 
by more. Arguments that wage increases need not be 
inflanonary if they are met out of profits are nonsense, 
because everybody knows that more kicks at ordinary 
shareholders (whose net incomes now amount to only 
mor half their prewar purchasing power) can add only 
a few halfpence a week to basic wage rates; while 
transfers from — ributed profits towards wages are 
transfers from savings to spending power, which is what 
inflation means. 

Even arguments based on relations between wages 
and productivity although the best available) are non- 
sense in some degree, because levels of wages and pro- 
ductivity are as inextricably linked as the proverbial 
chicken and its egg. The major increases in labour pr 
ductivity follow upon the 
equipment ; and, because increases in wages 
which make labour more expensive im relation to 
machinery are a contributory cause of higher produc- 
tivity as often as they are a result of it. The proper 
policy for progressive unions, as American experience 
shows, is to squeeze wage increases out of employers 
until they squeak, but then to put no barriers at all in 
the way of their installing labour-saving machinery. 

If this doctrine was accep 


C- 
installation of more llicie nt 


of this, 


ted, the second main con- 
clusion of the report could be one that the unions w ould 
welcome: namely that, despite its disadvantages to 
pensioners and others living off fixed incomes, a little 
recurrent inflation—a tendency for wages to increase 
shghtly faster than productivity—would be the best 
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recipe for a closed economy. But to this there must be 
added the immediate rider that Britain is not a closed 
economy ; it cannot afford even a little inflation unless 
its overseas competitors are inflating, too. And, at the 
moment, Germany and some other industrial countries 
are unfortunately not inflating, while Britain is. 

The third conclusion of the report would have to be 
that this process obviously cannot go on for ever. 
But economic forecasting is not a sufficiently exact 
science to permit any accurate assessment of whether the 
5 or 6 per cent standard now set for this year’s wage 
increases will bring early—as distinct from eventual— 
disaster. For what it is worth, the best hunch seems to 
be that the seven shilling standard—which may increase 
many British export prices by between 14 and 3 per 
cent at a time when overseas markets are flagging— 
could have very serious consequences indeed toward 
the end of 1954. But it would be as absurd to suggest 
that the Government should delegate the task of making 
guesses on this matter to some impartial body as it 
would be to suggest some delegation of the guesses that 
each year underlie the Chancellor’s budget. 


* 


Indeed, it would be more absurd, because the 
Government knows that it cannot itself frame a national 
wages policy in the same way as it frames a national 
budgetary policy. If it tries to adjudicate on what is 
the economic price of labour in a fully employed 
economy, it will then be called upon to adjudicate 
upon the proper economic price for every other factor of 
production as well. If it tries to apportion labour’s share 
among individual groups of workers, it will find 
employed persons climbing on to a bandwagon that 1s 
now filled only by the major unions (so that the major 
unions’ share would have to be cut down, which would 
ead to strikes). And if it tries to guess in advance 
how much to distribute, it will throw away the 
main advantage of the admirable untidiness of 
present wage bargaining system—the advantage tha‘ 
the system consumes time during which wage claim 
can be judged in the light of changing economic con- 
ditions. 

Some people might criticise such a report as rude, or 
even unconstructive. But such criticism would be based 
on a total misunderstanding of the functions of wage 
arbitrators. The real objectives of the courts of inquiry 
last week were simply to arrive at the decision which they 
believed would have resulted from a strike, but at the 
same time to save the country from the inconvenience of 
a strike. It is probable that their decision is an unfortu- 
nate one for the national economy, but that does not 
mean that the decision that would have emerged from 
a strike—or from any more “ authoritative ” system of 


arbitration—would have been any different or any better. 
These disappointing Daniels have performed the only 
function that Daniels can outside the land of the Medes 
and the Persians ; they have served not as oracles, but 
as emollients, in labour relations. 
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HE melancholy story of Senator McCarthy and the 
Secretary of the Army is a painful reminder that, 
-ver much President Eisenhower may have gained 
ithority and grasp during his first year in office, 
1s so far failed to take the measure of the most 
erous man in the Senate. He failed again at his 
conference on Wednesday, and passed to Con- 
the job of curbing Senator McCarthy’s excesses. 
Senator’s insolent rejoinder immediately showed 
he has no intention of mending his ways. A year or 
ago it was taken for granted that when a Repub- 
President, and one of Mr Eisenhower’s stature 
' popularity, was installed in the White House there 
suld be an end to the irresponsible exploitation of 
rmunist fears and to the growing disregard for 
1 and civil liberties that had done so much to 
redit the United States. Surely even Senator 
irthy would hesitate to foul the Republican nest, 
| if he did Mr Eisenhower, armed with the powers 
he Presidency, would make short work of him. 
hat has happened, instead, is that the Administra- 
believing that the Republican Party could not 
da split, has retreated again and again before the 
itor: over loyalty in the State Department, over 
rmation libraries abroad, over the question of the 
‘k ships. Mr Harold Stassen, when he dared to 
ticise Mr McCarthy, was forced to eat his bold words 
st as soon as he had uttered them. Only the 
tral Intelligence Agency and, much later, Mr Dulles 
: able to secure such unequivocal support from the 
ident that they could stand firm. Such victories, 
n by the unscrupulous use of half-truths and unsub- 
stantiated allegations and through an arrogant indiffer- 
ence to individual rights—all weapons from the arsenal 
(a Hitler or a Stalin—clearly have been undermining 
merican influence abroad. But Senator McCarthy has 
‘0 shown that, if he is not checked, he is prepared 
) dictate foreign policy as well as control internal 
scurity on his own terms. 
Americans have been inclined to think that European 
pinion wilfully exaggerates the importance of Senator 
\icCarthy. But the events of the past fortnight have 
( the alarms ringing all over the United States. If the 
‘resident reads his newspapers, he can no longer have 
iy doubt that his own prestige and party leadership 
home and the good name of the United States abroad 
: alike in danger. The angry and forthright com- 
‘ents in American newspapers which are normally 
non-controversial or usually support the Administration 
he Senator calls these “ extreme left-wing elements 
{ the press ”) are a heartening proof that many Ameri- 
ans detest both the Senator and his methods and are 
not afraid to say so. 
The most remarkable demonstration of the Stevens 
ffair is that the Administration is completely lacking 


McCarthy against the President 






in any consistent plan for dealing with Senator 
McCarthy, whether to combat him, to neutralise him, 
Or appease him. Mr Stevens was allowed to issue his 
proper defiance of the Senator for his bullying of 
General Zwicker and then left in splendid isolation to 
extricate himself and the Administration as best he 
might. Yet he had already shown, in an earlier case, 
that for all his courage and devotion to the Army he 
lacked a long enough spoon to lunch with Mr 
McCarthy. 
* 


The President’s admission of “serious errors” in 
the handling of the Peress case shows that he felt that 
Mr Stevens had chosen poor ground to do battle ; if 
he had been questioned by the Senator before the tele- 
vision cameras, the Army would have been arraigned, 
not Mr McCarthy. Certainly the Army seems to have 
been somewhat absent-minded in this case of a dentist 
who was conscripted, commissioned, and promoted in 
a routine way before it was realised that he had invoked 
his constitutional privileges not to answer questions 
about his loyalty. But there was a principle at stake— 
the right of a loyal officer not to be insulted and intimi- 
dated for following orders not to discuss the Army’s 
security procedures and there was a great deal of public 
indignation to build upon. The Administration will 
wait till doomsday if it expects Senator McCarthy to 
hand it a fool-proof case. 

Lacking any message of support from the President, 
and oppressed by the fear that he might be blamed for 
splitting the Republican party, Mr Stevens went into 
the lion’s den alone and came out skinned. What he 
gave away, when he agreed to let Senator McCarthy 
question everyone concerned with the Peress case, was 
the right of the Executive to run its own departments. 
Legally, Congress may have an unlimited right of 
interrogation ; the courts have never been called upon 
to say. But in practice, once legislators of Senator 
McCarthy’s stamp are free to question officials of 
departments, the constitutional sepération of powers 
begins to break down ; once the heads of departments 
refuse to protect their employees, or are not supported 
when they try to do so, demoralisation sets in. The 
Army has no desire to go the way of the State Depart- 
ment, which is finding it difficult to recruit new blood, 
and where, according to Mr James Reston of the New 
York Times, officials are beginning to reinsure their 
futures by currying favour with Senator McCarthy. Mr 
Dulles’s demotion of Mr McLeod, the friend of the 
Senator who was made the security and personnel 
officer of the State Department, is an attempt to retrieve 
a disastrous piece of appeasement. 

The President’s failure to take the offensive against 
the Senator inevitably recalls how, during the election 
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campaign, he reluctantly abandoned his plan to defend 
General Marshall in the state of his traducer because 
the politicians argued it would not do to alienate Senator 
McCarthy. - It seems all too likely that once more 
the President’s desire to stand for principle has been 
sacrificed to what he has been led to believe are the 
interests of the Republican party. Unquestionably 
many Republicans regard Senator McCarthy as their 
chief electoral asset in a threatening year; even now, 
the chairman of the Republican National Committee 
considers that the Senator is only at fault when he turns 
his guns on his Commander-in-Chief. Death has wiped 
out the Republican majority in the Senate and 
by-elections have brought it near vanishing point in the 
House of Representatives. The mid-term elections, 
when the Presidency is not involved, traditionally 
strengthen the opposition. This year the swing may be 
sharpened by the recession and the discontent of the 
farmers. 

The Administration, however, will have to consider 
whether a victory won under Senator McCarthy’s 
banner would be worth having. The type of right-wing 
extremist who welcomes Senator McCarthy’s aid is the 
type least likely to support the President’s moderately 
progressive programme in Congress. The massive 
Republican defections over the Bricker Amendment 
show that little reliance can be placed on party 
discipline. A Republican Congress owing political 
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debts to Senator McCarthy might well place him above 
the power of any President to curb ; he would be in a 
strong position to capture the party and imprison th 
President. 

It is not, of course, only the President who has been 
unheroic in. dealing with Senator McCarthy. Despite 
all the grumbling about him in the Senate, only one 
man, Mr Fulbright, had the courage to refuse to vote 


@ 


this year’s appropriation for his investigating committee. 
The Democrats who walked off the committee in protest 
last summer and have just returned have shown no 
excessive zeal for the thankless task of keeping Senator 
McCarthy in check. The President has now indicated 
that he expects the other three Republican members to 
take a full part in the committee’s work. The damage 
done to the Administration, to the Republican party, 
and to the Senate itself has been made so plain that 
motions are being made to draw up a code of conduct 
for investigating committees. 

But none of these efforts to remedy long-standing 
abuses will come to much until the President, who alone 
has the necessary authority and popular support, shows 
by deeds as well as words that he is personally in the 
fight and is ready to support every effort to restore 
respect for the decencies of public life. There is not 
very much time left if the leadership of the Republican 
party is not to fall to the very elements in it that Mr 
Eisenhower was confidently expected to repress. 


The In-and-Out in Cairo 


HE voice of authority has quavered in Egypt and, 

as a result, a people with a marked taste for being 
told what to do is dubious and uneasy. On learning 
the news of last week’s whirlwind changes from Neguib 
to Nasser and back again, factions both within and out- 
side the regime—groups of officers, Moslem Brothers, 
the shirt movement that calls itself the Egyptian Socialist 
Party, Wafdist politicians—began to manceuvre for 
positions that they had no chance of regaining so long 
as the Neguib-Nasser movement stood undivided. 

Of two sharp impressions that emerge from a medley 
of reports, the first is that the mob, once a sinister 
master of events, was partly responsible for restoring 
General Neguib to the Presidency and has therefore 
recovered some of its deplorable power. The rest of 
the responsibility lies not within Egypt but outside it, 
in the Sudan. The young colleagues who so heedlessly 
toppled Neguib from office betrayed their inexperience 
of the world abroad when they imagined that, having 
built a leader up, they could change him with impunity. 
Not only in foreign but in Egyptian eyes, it will take 
more than a few sentimental photographs of reconcilia- 
tions to paper over a quarrel so startling and so noisy 
as that of last week-end. 

The trouble came to a head in the small hours of 


February 25th. According to Major Salah Salem, who 
as Minister of National Guidance was responsible for 
explanations that were to turn out premature, that 
night’s meeting of the Revolution Command Council, 
or military junta, was the culmination of a struggle that 
had been going on for ten months. One immediate 
cause of disagreement seems to have been an attack on 
the Turco-Pakistani pact which General Neguib had 
made in a speech on the previous Monday ; the speech, 
which was contrary to policy laid down in the juntc, 
had been censored outright by Colonel Nasser. 

The outcome of the meeting was Neguib’s “ volun- 
tary” resignation of his appointments as President 0! 
the Republic, Prime Minister and chairman of the 
junta, and the assumption of the second two posts b) 
Colonel Nasser. The story was that Neguib, who had 
not “actually become a member of the Revolution 
Council” until August 25, 1952 (King Farouk abdi- 
cated on July 26th) had subsequently undergone “2 
psychological crisis”; this Major Salem described as a 
craze for publicity, combined with a desire for powers 
greater than those of a mere voting member of a council 
of ten to fifteen officers; “in general he demanded 
absolute personal power.” The junta also explained 
that it had been ready to return to barracks and to 
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bequeath Neguib the powers for which he asked, but 
had been prevented from doing so by pressure from 
“the General Assembly of Free Officers.” This, in 
practice, is probably the committee of the officers’ club 
in Cairo, the cradle of the 1952 revolution. 

During the two days throughout which these details 
vere being edited and broadcast, Cairo seemed gloomy 
ind listless ; no proclamation of emergency was neces- 
sary. Neguib was peaceably confined to his private 
house under an armed guard which even cut open the 
bread to see that it contained no messages. But mean- 
while one army group was on his side. The Cavalry 
Corps, which is the armoured formation of the Egyptian 
army, let him know of its support through Major Khaled 
\lohieddin, who is a member of the junta, and so was 
ible to visit him. On leaving, Mohieddin is said to 
have been arrested ; but, meanwhile, news in another 
vein was reaching the junta. It learnt that the frontier 
police were for Neguib, not Nasser, that its adversaries 
were girding their loins for action, that demonstrations 
had taken place in Khartoum in favour of Neguib, and 
that there was imminently due in Cairo a disturbed 
delegation from the Sudan’s National Unionist Party. 
This pro-Egyptian group owes its strength to General 
Neguib personally, and without him would have little 
on which to base its case for a link with Egypt. 

The junta therefore authorised Major Mohieddin to 
return to General Neguib and ask him to resume the 
presidency. The General’s agreement to do so must 
be seen more as an act of patriotism than of personal 
imbition ; for he returns only as President of the 
Republic. The communiqué announcing his restora- 
(ion is at pains to explain that he will have “no more 
governing power than the President of the French 
Republic.” The public, which showed its joy by 
lemonstrating in favour of Neguib and against a mili- 
tary dictatorship, drew attention to the uneasy balance 
of power that has been arranged. For though its idol 
returns to the head of the state, Colonel Nasser, who 
remains Prime Minister and chairman of the junta, 
holds the effective reins of power. Yet Nasser is, in 
1 sense, Neguib’s prisoner ; for events have shown that 
not only the Colonel but also his officers’ committee 
lack public confidence if they lose the Neguib hall- 
mark. The General, though shorn of two major offices, 
has not come off the loser. 


* 


By Monday, the sensational weekend was being 
written off as of trifling importance, as “ a summer cloud 
quickly dispersed by the sun” and an interlude that 
in no way impaired the spirit or substance of the army 
officers’ “ sacred movement.” Major Salem explained 
that, because the junta works on a basis of one man, 
one vote, its policy is unaffected by any deviation on 
the part of an individual. But this explanation puts 
altogether too bright a face on what was nearly a 
disaster. The oriental propensity for pinning hopes 
on an individual rather than on a policy is precisely 
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what restored Neguib to power. Moreover, immedi- 
ately after his restoration, he moved into a strong 
personal position by reviving a promise of his early 
days—that he would rapidly form a constituent assem- 
bly and return to normal parliamentary life within three 
years. 

Whether it strengthens the prospect of a stable Egypt 
is wide open to doubt. During Monday and Tuesday 
the junta arrested several party leaders, knowing or 
believing that they had been taking advantage of its 
momentary weakness. This is not a good prelude to a 
return to elected assemblies. Further, the history of the 
last five years in Turkey and of the last five months in 
Syria teaches the lesson that a dictatorial regime can 
afford to reopen the door to party politics only if its 
practical achievements are sufficiently solid and widely 
appreciated to silence recrimination. President Inénii 
succeeded in Turkey only after a quarter of a century 
of solid work. 


* 


The Neguib regime has some such deeds to its credit, 
but they are not of the spectacular kind that attracts 
public acclaim. Notably, it has employed one of the 
ablest bankers in the Middle East as its Minister of 
Finance, and has therefore largely restored the nation’s 
collapsed finances; it has pulled Egypt out of the 
economic slough into which the Wafd’s disastrous 
cotton export policy had plunged it; it has begun to 
attract the first swallows, mostly German, heralding a 
return of foreign investment. It has performed the feat 
of getting Egypt’s student generation off the streets and 
back to its books, the only way to prepare an educated, 
instead of a feckless, electorate. But such deeds mean 
little to adversaries who have lost access to the per- 
quisites of office, who resent the price paid for public 
security in the shape of censorship and restricted 
liberties, and who can point to rises in the cost of staples 
such as bread and sugar. 

Indeed, the regime’s only spectacular feat was 
Neguib’s remarkable personal success in capturing 
Sudanese support for a link with Egypt. It was in 
order to try to repair the junta’s thoughtless wrecking 
of this one unquestionable success that Neguib per- 
formed almost the most naive act of a rash weekend— 
his rush to Khartoum to appear there at the opening 
of parliament as if nothing had happened. His journey 
may not have been fruitless. Though it ended in anti- 
Egyptian riots, bloodshed and a return by dead of night 
to Cairo (a scene vividly described by an eyewitness in 
an article on page 705), his Sudanese adversaries may 
have overdone their demonstrations and overcalled their 
hand. 

Although an offer to return to parliamentary practices 
looks so well on paper, it holds out no promise of 
stability. Indeed, prospects are the other way about. 
It is as likely to divide the junta as to unite it and, in a 
country so riddled by party faction, dictation is not to 
be deplored provided it is steady and selfless. For 
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what is the alternative ? It is a return to shift after 
shift between parties which are too timid to explain 
that the way to social betterment lies through policies 
that do not please, and which are therefore too prone 
to bow to the impulses of untutored schoolboys. Even 
Iraq, which has today come nearer than any other 
Middle Eastern state to running smoothly under a 
parliamentary regime, is not yet wholly immune from 
this scourge of young democracies. 

For lack of leadership, the outlook in Egypt is not 
bright. What is the public to make of a team that is 
waving ballot boxes in one hand and arresting politicians 
with the other ? By far the most serious consequence 
of its disunity and diminished authority is that the 
progress of economic development and social welfare 
is now indefinitely retarded. Leaders fully occupied 


Open Prisons—l 


Convicts as 


** TT’S like the war—with this difference: the alert 
has sounded but there’s never going to be an all 
clear.” That was how a local farmer summed up his 
own and his neighbours’ anxiety about the proposal to 
establish an open prison on their doorstep. In a dozen 
districts of England and Wales since the war people 
have had cause to feel as he did. They have suddenly 
been faced with the prospect of welcoming as their 
neighbours some two or three hundred criminals, 
penned at most by a low wall that any prisoner could 
vault, guarded by officers armed only with truncheons. 
Many have feared that their property would depreciate 
because the neighbourhood could no longer be adver- 
tised as “desirable.” It is not surprising that pro- 
posals to establish open prisons have invariably met 
with bitter opposition beforehand from the local people. 
This opposition has been heard at the local inquiries 
that generally precede the establishment of any open 
prison, and occasionally it has even succeeded in per- 
suading the Home Office to make the Prison Com- 
missioners change their plans. Usually, however, 
if the site is suitable—in the part of the country where 
it is needed, in a sparsely populated area which yet 
enjoys the main services—the authorities go ahead. 
They can comfort themselves that the local people 
almost invariably co-operate once the prison has been 
established ; those who protest about being murdered 
in their beds today will tomorrow by vying for the social 
distinction of being asked to prison concerts. 

Open prisons began as an experiment in renal 
reform, on Sir Alexander Paterson’s thesis that “‘ You 
cannot train men for freedom in a condition of 
captivity.” They multiplied under the pressure of sheer 
necessity, because they can be provided so cheaply and 
so fast. The first experiment was the open Borstal 
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in holding their own have no time for wider plans ; 
rich Egyptians will not convert their bank deposits into 
new employment while in doubt as to who is going to 
run the country ; still more hesitant will be the foreigner 
whose big investments are essential to all major develop- 
ments, such as new Nile dams and hydro-electrification 
schemes. Nor has the incident strengthened, in foreign 
eyes, Egypt’s case that it is now strong and stable 
enough to maintain the guardianship of a base at Suez. 
If leaders are to be so easily swayed by factors such as 
divisions within the army or the mob’s impulses in 
Cairo or even in Khartoum, who can vouch for their 
reliability ? Last week’s events will take time to live 
down and whether the junta will be vouchsafed the time 
will be in doubt for weeks to come. Meanwhile, Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations will have to wait. 


Neighbours 


establishment at Lowdham Grange in 1930 ; and six 
years later the idea was extended to adult prisoners in 
a satellite camp at New Hall, near Wakefield prison. 
But though the experiment proved successful, no other 
open prison was opened before the war. Since the war, 
eleven open prisons—two of them for women—have 
been established in England and Wales, and one in 
Scotland. But the proportion of prisoners held in open 
prisons is still small—less than 1,500 out of a daily 
average prison population of nearly 20,000—and 
selection for them is carried out with great care, for on 
this the success of the system clearly depends. 


The procedure of selection is least rigorous for those 
convicted of the least serious offences. Five open 
prisons (Eastchurch, Halden, Bela, Wellingore and 
Grendon) take “ stars ” (i.e., first offenders who do not 
seem to be of ingrained bad character) serving sentences 
of less than a year, as well as a few other prisoners whose 
sentences have less than four months to run. Many of 
the inmates of these five prisons ase civil prisoners who 
have failed to pay their rates or maintain their wives 
and children; none has been convicted of a crime of 
violence. Some prisoners are sent there after the 
briefest stay in a closed prison—merely the time that it 
takes to complete the reception formalities, check their 
antecedents, and arrange the transfer. On a short 
sentence, or shortly before release, the incentives to 
escape are clearly much less than on a long sentence ; 
it is not worth losing remission (in full, one third of the 
sentence) and being returned to a closed prison on the 
vain hope of for ever evading recapture. 

Prisoners with longer sentences must be chosen with 
more care and must therefore spend longer behind bars. 
They are also usually sent to different camps. First 
offenders who have been sentenced to between one and 
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three years’ imprisonment may be sent to an open train- 
ing prison either at Falfield in Gloucestershire or at 
Sudbury Park, Derbyshire. With them are other 
prisoners, including some who have been sentenced by 
the courts to “corrective training,” from which it 
follows that they must have been convicted of at least 
two previous indictable offences. The few corrective 
trainees who are allowed into open prisons are chosen 
irefully ; they are deliberately mixed with the first 
ffenders on the theory that this will assist their 
eclamation without corrupting the others—a theory 
yased on the fact that 80 per cent of first offenders 
do not, in any caSe, get into trouble again. 


* 


Corrective trainees who have not passed the rigid 
scrutiny needed for entry to Falfield or Sudbury Park 
may nevertheless find themselves living under open 
conditions in the satellite camps attached to two of the 
closed training prisons, Wakefield and Maidstone. Men 
may be transferred to these satellites at the Governor’s 
discretion—as a rule towards the end of their sentences. 
Some of them have committed serious crimes, but the 
security is as non-existent as at the other open prisons. 
At Aldington camp, for example, there is not even a 
wall—merely an unmarked boundary. The prisoners go 
out in parties of twenty or so under the supervision of a 
single officer, to work for local farmers ; sometimes a 
group of two or three goes to work unescorted. 

Finally, the boldest venture of all is the open prison at 
Leyhill in Gloucestershire, which houses prisoners with 
sentences ranging from three years to life ; of the 268 
prisoners at Leyhill, 42 are convicted murderers serving 
life. But murderers, most prison officers will testify, are 
about the best behaved section of the prison population ; 
having removed the nagging wife or rival lover, they 
often return to a quiet life. From Leyhill a dozen men 
may be seen riding out on bicycles in the early hours of 
the morning to go singly and unescorted to work on 
farms in the district. There was one disastrous episode 
here, when an escaping prisoner attacked a woman living 
nearby ; and indeed, the number of escapes from Leyhill 
in the first two years—22 in all—was so high as to cast 
doubt on the whole system. But since then techniques 
of selection have improved, and for the last two years 
there have been no escapes at all. 

In comparison with closed prisons, open prisons cost 
a negligible amount. Askham Grange, the women’s 
prison near York, is a Victorian mansion which was 
probably unsaleable for anything except an institution ; 
Leyhill was an American army hospital, Eastchurch a 
disused airfield. While money is short, these open 
prisons seem to be the only way of quickly relieving the 
appalling overcrowding in local prisons. 

The question therefore arises: should the system be 
significantly extended ? The first answer must be that 
although open prisons have not so far been a danger to 
the public, it would be a grave mistake to risk trans- 
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ferring men whose suitability is in doubt. The right 
type for an open prison is the man who is co-operative 
and rational ; who is not subject to fits of rage or rebel- 
lion in which he blindly throws away privileges, remis- 
sion and freedom from locks and bars ; who is reluctant 
to risk the privileges of his fellow-prisoners along with 
his own ; and who is suitable, by his personal habits and 
character, for dormitory accommodation. Finally, he 
must not already be so degraded that he prefers existence 
within cells and high walls (as some do) to the more 
exacting, more responsible life of the open prison. If 
risks are taken with prisoners who do not fulfil these 
requirements the whole system could be endangered. 
The tradition of orderly behaviour that has been so 
quickly established could be shattered, and a scared 
public would soon demand that all prisoners be locked 
up. There might be greater scope for expansion if there 
could be more prisons where open conditions are con- 
tained within a secure perimeter. One such prison 
exists—the Verne, Portland—and another is shortly to 
be opened in the Citadel at Dover. But moats, which 
provide the security in both cases, are somewhat scarce. 

Secondly, however, open prisons cannot be justified 
solely by the fact that they do not seem to do the public 
any harm. It must also be shown that they do the 
prisoner some good. There are some critics who 
maintain that for a not unpleasant life, amid charming 
country, with plenty of distractions and all found, Her 
Majesty’s hospitality has far too much to recommend 
it. But that is a question for a second article. 


East-West Trade 


It is plain, therefore, that the probability of war has 
already begun to tell on business in Russia. Contracts for 
hemp, and flax, and linseed, and tallow, and all other 
articles of export, are no longer entered into for spring 
delivery ; and money, which it is customary to advance 
to all the growers and dealers throughout the country, is 
not advanced this spring. . . . While our exports to 
Russia were in 1852 . . . little more than the 78th 
part of our total exports . . . the exports of Russia 
to England were in 1847-48 one-third of her total 
exports. ... At this particular season we have great need 
undoubtedly of the corn which Russia is accustomed to 
sell to us; but, as long as the present high price con- 
tinues, corn will bear the charge of land carriage, and 
we shall not be deprived of Russian corn. As to timber, 
the stoppage of the supply from Russia will bring greater 
quantities from Norway and America, where the supply 
is at present practically unlimited at an adequate price. 
So with bristles, and hemp, and flax, and tallow, all the 
produce of a rude agriculture, and needing only room to 
grow them, of which there is a great abundance out of 
Russia, It is highly probable, we think, that the skill 
of the people of America, where the crop of hemp is this 
year remarkably fine, including our own colonies, will be 
able to produce all the commodities cheaper than they 
are produced in Russia, and that one effect of the war will ° 
be, should the Czar be mad enough to continue it, to 
hasten the clearing and the civilisation of the new world. 


The ECronomist 


March 4, 1854 
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Notes of the Week 


ae 





Laboured Defence 


FTER their brave stand on German rearmament, the 
Labour leaders have failed to show equal courage 
in standing up to the left on so delicate a matter as their 
own country’s defence. They did manage to prevent a 
vote against the Defence White Paper as a whole, but only 
at the cost of much embarrassment and of having to move 
an essentially silly amendment. The amendment, which 
was duly defeated by 25 votes, criticised the White Paper 
on three counts: that it failed to-make a proper allocation 
of national resources between defence and economic needs, 
that it made no proposals for a reduction in the two-year 
period of national service, and that too much was being 
spent on production and too little on research. 

The reference to “a proper allocation of national 
was merely a pompous way of stating the 
familiar Bevanite plea that the country cannot stand the 
present level of defence spending. In debate the Labour 
leaders tried to talk themselves out of this, by implying 
that they were worried not so much by this year’s defence 
estimates as by the prospect that the present level might 
continue indefinitely. They were equally equivocal about 
national service, since they were forced to admit that the 
two-year term could not be cut without a reduction of 
Britain’s commitments. The Government had great fun 
twisting Mr Shinwell on the spit of his own illogicality ; 
he co-operated in his own torture by squirming round in 
a circle himself, as he tried to strike a responsible attitude 
in the Commons but to win an emotional success in the 
country. The third point in the amendment, urging more 
research and less production, was as intrinsically silly as 
the other two, but it could have been made to look more 
valid. It was characteristic of the party that it was the 
point pressed with least vigour. 


“ 
resources 
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PRODUCTION 
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The consequence of this performance is that the left is 
exultant but unappeased, thirsting to inflict more humili- 
ations on Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison, while the right has 
sunk back into the apathy which is its normal condition. 
Any emotional success arising from the half-hearted reser- 
vations about national service will be reaped only in 
Labour’s constituency parties, where it will all be claimed 
by the Bevanites. The right wing leaders—who must 
acknowledge in their hearts the bitter truth of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s gibe that their party now appears to stand for 
rearmament in Germany but disarmament in Britain— 
should draw one conclusion from this week’s embarrass- 
ment: in party, as in national, affairs there is no security 
in compromise. 


Pay Packets and Big Battalions 


HE unfortunate Mr Shinwell did have one happy 

moment in the defence debate. He described Mr 
Birch’s opening speech for the Government as a higgledy- 
piggledy affair, and so it was. But Mr Birch’s matter was 
more worthy than its presentation. He had three items of 
news to announce. 

First, as was urged in The Economist last week, the 
Government is to spend a fairly substantial sum ({163 
million a year) in order to try to persuade regular service- 
men to sign on again when their three-year contracts expire. 
The technically-trained NCO will rightly come off best 
from the pay increases, the technical warrant officer class 1 
receiving an extra six shillings and sixpence per day com- 
pared with the ordinary lance-corporal’s two shillings. The 
increases in basic rates, length of service increments, special 
tradesmen’s rates and tax-free bounties for men who 
lengthen their service commitments are all discriminately 
designed to keep hold on the experienced NCOs and 
technicians that the services need most urgently. Among the 
officers it is the middle group—from captain to brigadier— 
who will benefit most ; experience has» shown that officers 
feel the pinch most at this stage, chiefly for family reasons. 
None of the rises will apply to national servicemen. 

Secondly, and somewhat irrelevantly, Mr Birch tacked 
on the announcement that the Government has given in 
to pressure about the pensions of the 8,950 ex-officers and 
3,000 civil servants whose remuneration was cut between 
the wars to 94 per cent below the 1919 level. To all intents 
and purposes they will have those cuts restored. This 
announcement was accompanied by the pointed warning 
that the Government does not consider that there is “ any 
sufficient case for further general improvements in pensions 
for public service pensioners.” The case of the cut-back 
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nsions is clearly regarded as one that must not be 
wed to set a precedent—perhaps not even for MPs’ 
1 pay. 
Mr Birch’s third announcement ‘was that~ selected 
gories of part-time RAF national servicemen—who 
» hitherto gained from the fact that the RAF cannot 
iys fit in the sort of territorial training that the army 
oses On its ex-conscripts—will be given training in civil 
‘nce. They can thus form the nucleus of the urgently 
ded mobile civil defence columns. Since the RAF will 
1eed to mobilise all its reserves on the outbreak of war, 
{ since it is precisely in those first months of war that 
| defence will be seriously short of men, this is a wise 
igh belated decision. Even now, it seems, the training 
1ese men may not be able to start before the summer 


ext year. 








Green Branches in Kenya 


in Kenya has led to a downright row between the Govern- 
and the Europeans. General China had—justly— 

n condemned to death. His crimes were bestial, and 
surrender, when he staggered wounded into the govern- 

it lines, was clearly not made in response to General 
Erskine’s surrender offer of last year. He is now engaged 
addressing appeals to his former subordinates and com- 


i = yHE announcement that Waruhiu Itote (alias “ General 
a China,” the captured Mau Mau leader) is being used 
a in attempt to bring about the surrender of the terrorists 





3 rades and holding parleys with them, and his sentence has 
A been commuted by the Governor to one of life imprison- 
3 ment. The Europeans, from Mr Michael Blundell down- 
5 wards, have called this move mistaken, immoral, and “a 
e cll-out to the terrorists.” The wilder ones are calling for 
7 the dismissal of the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief. 
4 Most people—at any rate in this country—would call it 


lain common sense. 

The settlers are clearly not worried solely about General 
hina. It is a much wider question than that. Mau Mau 
as much a malignant growth as a straightforward terrorist 
movement ; the dividing line between guilt, complicity and 
nnocence is a hard one to draw. But if Mau Mau sur- 
renders, an attempt will have to be made to divide the sheep 
m the goats. The settlers are now behaving as if they 
io not even want to see the attempt made—or even an 
tempt to bring about a surrender, in which the Govern- 
ment has explicitly refused to make promises of lenience. 
One is forced to ask how on earth the settlers think that 

' wars are brought to an end. 
[t is too early to tell whether the surrender appeal will 
ive much effect. General China appears to have said 
t many terrorists feel that the time has come for a move 
ck on to the political plane—a remark which carries 
minous undertones. But the writing on the wall spells 
mething very different from the message that the settlers 
have been réading. It is that they must press ahead with 
winning co-operation for a multi-racial society, now or 
never. The tragedy is that a man so moderate as Mr 
Blundell should, only this week, have been swayed by the 
gusts of settler emotion into opposing a motion in the 
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Legislative Council which calls on Mr Lyttelton to take 
note of the desire of non-Europeans for greater repre- 
sentation in she Council, 


Towards German Rearmament 


OT until the end of this month will the Allied High 

Commission in Germany have to consider the amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution ghat were passed last 
week in the Bundestag. They have still to go before the 
upper house, and there is ample time for the French High 
Commissioner, who is known to disapprove, to concert a 
view with his American and British colleagues. The 
amendments, whose passage is discussed on page 707, 
give the Federal Republic sovereignty in defence 
and state that the Bonn and Paris treaties—which 
require and entitle Germany to rearm within a European 
Defence Community—are constitutional. Legislation intro- 
ducing conscription and other measures needed to set up 
a defence apparatus have yet to come ; what is new is that 
they could now be passed by simple majority, provided 
that the Allied High Commission approved. 

It is clear that this approval should be withheld until 
it has been settled beyond doubt whether there is or is not 
to be a European Defence Community. Allied policy is 
that German rearmament should take place in a certain 
way and with certain precautions. That is also Dr 
Adenauer’s policy. If French resistance to the EDC makes 
that way impossible, then a new policy will have to be 
worked out by agreement between the Chancellor and the 
three allied governments. It is obviously too early for an 
agonising reappraisal of alternatives. 

The German Social Democrats bear a heavy responsi- 
bility for their opposition to the EDC, but the latest 
German move shows that it is already late in the day for 
grasping that there will one day be a German army. The 
only remaining question is the form it is to take. Their 
line of argument is far more confused and split than that 
of the British Labour Party. They no longer reject rearma- 
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ment outright, but still illogically reject the only safe way 
to carry it out. They demand that there shall be no 
revival of militarist domination in the German state, but 
object to the EDC (which would make that impossible) on 
the grounds that it discriminates against Germany. They 
speak vaguely about a wider system of security than the 
EDC without making clear what they mean—unless it is the 
United Nations. When they demand that the EDC treaty 
should be more explicit in giving united Germany the right 
to secede from the community, they find themselves in 
company with right-wing Liberal Democrats whose motives 
are not above suspicion. It is a tragedy that the Social 
Democrats, a valuable force against a return to power by 
German nationalists, have so weakened their influence by 
lack of clear and sensible policies on defence. 


Sir Winston Wishes 


‘HE speech on foreign policy made in the House of 
Commons last week by the Prime Minister combined 
in masterly style self-justification and an apparent humility 
in the face of the facts of the Berlin conference. In essentials 
he has not changed in mood since last May, when he set 
Europe agog with wishful thinking, but he was in several 
respects more cautious. He holds “in reserve” the idea 
of a meeting between the heads of states and governments 
and insists that 

it would certainly be improvident to see that resource used 

lightly, and it would perhaps be disastrous to use it in vain. 
He seems more sceptical than he was about changes in 
Soviet foreign policy since the death of Stalin; and appealed 
openly to the Kremlin to realise its own responsibility for 
creating the Atlantic alliance it wishes to see abolished, and 
the advantages it could gain by making a “ gesture of 
humanity” over Austria. Sir Winston remains poised 
bigh above the telegrams. 

There would be clear advantages in his maintaining this 
position—for no other western statesman can—if it were 
not that his carefully balanced periods about on the one 
hand “building up the defensive strength of the free world ” 
and on the other hand creating “ conditions under which 
Russia may dwell easily and peacefully side by side with us 
all” were not so widely misunderstood. As one member 
pointed out in an excellent debate, Mr Molotov might have 
wanted to negotiate in Berlin if EDC had already existed ; 
but Sir Winston’s speech last May was a factor which helped 


to delay the creation of the EDC. Something similar now 


seems likely to happen over trade. 

There is no doubt that the Kremlin, having committed 
itself to the great, double task of giving the Soviet consumer 
a new deal and making China into a powerful industrialised 
ally, needs the products of British and European heavy 
industry. To make possible some of the most valuable deals 
it has proposed, it will be necessary to reconsider existing 
restrictions on goods, the export of which increase Com- 
munist industrial potential. 

The question arises—and the President of the Board of 
Trade shows no sign of facing it squarely when harassed in 
the House—whether a very important concession in the 
cold war is to be made by this country and its allies without 
some Soviet concession of equal value. Is it out of the 
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question for Mr Eden and his western colleagues to say |. 
Mr Molotov that trade will be gradually made more fr: 
on condition that the Russians give a formal and pub!i. 
undertaking to withdraw public support from subversi: 
movements in Asia and Africa ? The Foreign Office cou! | 
find interesting precedents for such a policy in Lor 
Curzon’s dealings with the colleagues of Lenin. Th 
present prospect is that there will be a headlong dash b, 
businessmen to Moscow and Peking regardless of the 
political consequences of their actions. Sir Winston speak: 
of this as “ friendly infiltration ” ; does Mr Eden agree ? 


Socialists and the EDC 


AST Sunday in Brussels the European members of the 
Socialist International passed a resolution on Euro- 
pean security, with Switzerland, Sweden and Finland 
abstaining and only the West German delegates voting 
against it. Herr Ollenhauer and his colleagues opposed the 
resolution because implicitly it backed the Europea: 
Defence Community. Yet the vote, as is often the cas 
with official delegations, presents a simplified and distortin; 
picture of Socialist attitudes towards EDC, Only recent), 
it was revealed how evenly the Labour Party is divided on 
German rearmament. The secretary of the French Social: 
Party, M. Guy Mollet, who is for the EDC, also has 1 
deal with a strong opposition led by MM. Moch and Danic! 
Mayer. 

Indeed, it is on the discipline of M. Mollet’s ranks that 
the fate of EDC may depend. It is generally estimated 
that about two-thirds of the French Socialist deputies ar 
in favour of it, but in a close vote the obedience of “ rebel: 
to party whips may prove of the utmost importance. At a 
recent meeting of the national council of the party th 
opponents of ratification deliberately avoided a clash, keep- 
ing their forces intact for the special congress that will be 
held on the eve of the ratification debate. 

Thus the French Socialists may tip the balance in the 
decisive battle over EDC which will be waged in the French 
National Assembly. But when will this finally take place ’ 
France’s allies will certainly press for an early decision 
before the Geneva conference in late April. The French 
government has already warned the deputies about the 
dangers of trans-continental horse-trading. If the opponents 
of ratification succeed in postponing the debate lest it 
should spoil the chances of a solution for Indo-China, Mr 
Molotoy will be able to claim that delay had paid dividends, 
and that he, as a stone-waller, had emerged the victor 


‘from the Berlin test. 


Burying a Failure 


. its welter of complex details, the Government’s 
new Town and Country Planning Bill contains im- 
portant provisions for the future control of land use. It 
represents the second instalment of the Government’s 
measures—the first instalment was the abolition of develop- 
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ment charges in 19§52—for unscrambling the financial egg 
ypped by the Labour Government in its Act of 1947. The 
>w Bill retains the system of close public control over 
forms of development which was then introduced, while 
stically altering the financial framework within which 
ining of land use has to operate. 
‘he object of the 1947 Act was to eliminate the element 
development value from the market price of all land. 
; was to be done by paying compensation once and for 
out of a fixed fund of £300 million, and by levying a 
lopment charge in all cases where development was 
equently permitted by the planning authorities. The 
retical merit of this arrangement was that planning 
horities could refuse to sanction new development 
thout incurring any financial liability. Its practical 
nerits were that it did not work as intended, and that it 
produced many inequities. The present Bill abandons this 
rinciple and ends the attempt of the Government to restrict 
he prices at which land changes hands in the open market. 
Under the new Bill, the global fund of £300 million is 
ibolished, but compensation will be paid individually, as 
he need arises, on the basis of the claims which have 
already been established. This problem of compensation 
has two aspects which the Government has wisely separated. 
First, there is the need to deal equitably with owners who 
have sold their land at restricted values in the last few 
years, or have paid a development charge under the terms 
of the 1947 Act. The Bill’s ruling principle is that com- 
pensation claims in respect of these transactions should be 
met at once and in full (with accumulated interest), subject 
to the proviso that no owner should be better off than he 
would have been if he had sold his land at an unrestricted 
value. To sort out the actual compensation liabilities will 
be a very complex business, but the Government has 
adopted the only fair principle—even though in some cases 
the Exchequer will have to pay compensation without the 
community receiving any benefit. Unfortunately the cost 
of these immediate payments, estimated by the Government 
it about £30 million, will be roughly twice the net income 
received from development charges before their abolition. 
This loss must be written off as the price of an unsatis- 
factory experiment in control of land use. 


New Plans and Payment 


HE second, and more important, part of the new Bill 
deals with compensation for restrictions that will be 
imposed in the future in the interest of good planning. A 
gallant attempt has been made to deal fairly with owners, 
while keeping the cost of compensation reasonably low. 
Unfortunately, there is reason to fear that the scheme still 
may not work satisfactorily. When development is pro- 
hibited altogether, the compensation will in future be equal 
to the full 1947 development value of the land (as already 
assessed) plus an increment of one-seventh, which is intended 
roughly to cover net interest at 3} per cent for the period 
1948-55. Presumably further increments will be added after 
(955. Public acquisition of land will similarly take account 
of 1947 values, and the system will exist side by side with a 
private land market in which current values will be paid. 
Understandable though this arrangement may be, in view 
of the extent to which land values will. be created and 
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affected by planning control, it seems likely to breed a new 


crop of anachronisms. Any claim to compensation will 
run with the land and will not (as under the 1947 Act) 
be freely disposable. 

At the same time, planning control will be strengthened 
by ruling out the right to compensation in a number of 
cases. For example, stipulations about the density of build- 
ings, their design and appearance, and the provision of 
parking facilities (this last a wise innovation) are to be 
viewed as reasonable requirements on social grounds. 
Development which is not broadly in accordance with the 
development plan of the local authority can also be pro- 
hibited without compensation—although compensation 
must be paid if a second application is made more than ten 
years later. This should prevent frivolous attempts to 
claim compensation, and it will also greatly increase the 
importance of development plans—which too many autho- 
rities now treat as loose frameworks for. their ad hoc 
decisions. 

Finally, all compensation will be paid by the Exchequer 
instead of by the local authorities. This will ease the strain on 
local finance (and thus remove one of the principal barriers 
to proper planning in many areas), but it will bring the 
planning authorities under much closer central control. 
The Government will be in a position to revoke or modify 
any of the local authorities’ decisions if it objects to paying 
compensation. Restrictions which have been imposed during 
the last few years will come up shortly for ministerial con- 
firmation, so that the new system (if Parliament approves it) 
will receive an early test. The merit of the scheme is that it 
tries to preserve and extend the best features of planning 
control ; but its bifurcation of the land market and its 
assumption of centralised authority are dangers that will 
need to be watched. 


Subsidy against Advertisers 


HE Bill to introduce commercial television, in com- 
c petition with the BBC’s own service, is expected to 
be introduced into Parliament shortly after this issue of 
The Economst goes to press. It is already known, how- 
ever, that the Government has taken the wise decision to 
allow the new and competitive corporation some income 
from licence fees, instead of leaving it wholly dependent 
on advertisements. 

This was revealed in Parliament on Tuesday, when the 
Government announced that the combined radio and 
television licence will be increased from {2 to £3 a year. 
This increase had been expected for some time. The BBC 
has been running at a heavy loss, and has drawn down its 
reserves to a very low level. Since one-fifth of the revenue 
from sound licences has been used to finance television, 
it is fair that the new burden should be laid wholly on 
viewers. As there is no entertainment tax on radio or 
television, there is still to be some contribution from 
licence fees to the Exchequer ; but the levy will now be 
fixed at {2,000,000 a year instead of being 15 per cent 
of a revenue which is expected to rise from under 
£13 million in the current year to about £20 million in 
1957. This will help the BBC out of its difficulties, even 
though it will have to pay £750,000 a year towards the 
running costs of the new commercial television station. 
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Mr Herbert Morrison protested that a citizen who does 
not want commercial television, and who does not have 
his set adapted to receive it, will nevertheless be forced to 
pay something for it. “ Subsidising advertising,” some 
Labour members shouted. These shouts were nonsense. 
The “ subsidy” is, of course, a protection against adver- 
tisers, not a buttress for them. . The Government has rightly 
listened to those who urged that a television corporation 
completely dependent on advertisers might have to give 
them all their own way in order to attract enough custom. 
It would be better still if the new corporation drew only 
the smaller part of its income from advertisements. This 
would be possible only if the BBC also accepted advertise- 
ments between some of its programmes ; but since both 
corporations would then be strong enough to make their 
own conditions, why not ? 


Old Look in Syria 


Y a coincidence, the very morning that brought President 
Neguib’s resignation in Egypt was that chosen by part 
of the Syrian army to proclaim a revolt against President 
Shishakly. Here, too, division within the army created the 
upset, but the Syrian scene was different because the 
dissidents sought to restore the old political parties. In 
Syria, division into factions is wont to be additionally com- 
plicated by disagreement between Aleppo and Damascus 
which are, as it were, the Manchester and the London of 
the country. 

The revolt was first announced by an army captain 
speaking on Aleppo radio. Within a matter of hours other 
captains had revealed that it had army support all over the 
country except in Damascus. By nightfall the Chamber, 
which was elected only last October and in which 
Shishakly’s Arab Liberation Movement held 72 out of 82 
seats, had also called for his resignation. By midnight he 
was over the Lebanese frontier and on his way to sanctuary 
in Saudi Arabia. Two days later, and after some street 
fighting in Damascus, his adherents there agreed to com- 
promise with his adversaries. All united to restore to the 
presidency Hashem el-Atassi, the aged president whom 
Shishakly deposed when his personal rule began in 
December, 1951. A _ civilian cabinet has since been 
announced, with a prime minister from the National Party, 
and the army, by making itself scarce during all the 
inaugural demonstrations, has tried to show that it has no 
wish for political power. 

The cabinet was meant to be a nationwide coalition. 
But it falls short of its objective because, it is said, the army 
rejected the inclusion of Akram Hourani’s Socialists, and 
because the People’s Party, the backbone of which is in 
Aleppo, would serve only under a prime minister who was 
_ an independent. It contains some strange team mates and 
no generally acknowledged leader, and the optimists of last 
weekend now seem unsure that they did right to put such 
an old man at the head of affairs. Life is no longer dogged 
by censorship and police spying, but it is once again 
exposed to the political merry-go-round that made tenure 
of office so uncertain in the past that there was no time for 
constructive work on development and welfare. In this field, 
Shishakly’s democratic successors will have to sink many 
old rivalries if they are to do as well as he was doing. 
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Turkey Prepares for. Elections 


ExT week the Turkish Grand National Assembly wi! 

be dissolved and will not meet again until after th 
general elections on May 2nd. Although no deep contrc 
versial issues of principle divide the two main contender: 
for power, the Democratic party and the Republica: 
People’s party, the election campaign promises to be a live!) 
one with no holds barred. It will reflect much of the 
bitterness that has dogged Turkish politics since Ataturk’: 
People’s party was turned out of power in’ Turkey’s firs: 
genuinely free elections four years ago. 

Mr Menderes, the Prime Minister, has given a pledge 
that this year’s elections will be as impartial as were those 
of 1950. His opponents profess to take this with a pinch 
of salt. They point to the recently enacted press law, parts 
of which could in their view be interpreted so as to muzzik 
the opposition press during the election campaign. Above 
all, they are incensed by the government’s seizure, last 
December, of all the properties of the People’s party, on 
the grounds that these had been acquired by “ unethical 
means” during the party’s long tenure of power. They 
have naturally interpreted this step as an attempt—largely 
it seems, unsuccessful—to cripple the People’s party 
ability to run a full-scale election campaign. 

The government, on the other hand, has provided some 
concrete evidence, in the shape of two electoral reforms. 
that it honestly wants fair and impartial elections. The firs: 
stipulates that lists of electors in each province must be 
submitted to all parties in time for them to be able to 
suggest alterations and additions. The second gives the 
task of settling disputed elections to a High Court o! 
Elections, independent of both the executive and the leg)s- 
lature, instead of to the Grand Assembly. Thus in future 
the party enjoying a majority in parliament will no longer 
be able to settle disputed elections to its own advantag< 
This is an important reform. It suggests that the Democrat: 
need no reminding that Turkey would not enjoy its presen! 
high standing in the free world if it had not demonstrated 
its desire and ability to make government truly 
representative. 


Full Marks for ECE 


HE latest survey of Europe in 1953 issued by the United 
Nations European Economic Commission (ECE) is a 
model of objective reporting and intelligent analysis. Not 
unnaturally people look to this Commission in Geneva for 
a thorough and unbiased analysis of economic conditions 
on both sides of the iron curtain. This time, within the 
limits imposed by the limited material available, they get 
all they can reasonably expect. Especially in dealing with 
countries of the Soviet bloc, it is always necessary to treat 
official claims with reserve, as so often these have been 
proved misleading by subsequent events. Moreover, not 


even the ECE is able to. verify the official figures by its own 
independent inquiry ; and the methods of collecting statis- 
tics and the manner of presentation are not adequately 
explained by governments concerned. 
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Your money— 


and your life Assurance 


When you invest in a life 


assurance policy you invest in 


more senses than one, 


for the Life Offices are one 


of this country’s main sources of 


development capital. 


A straightforward principle guides 


them in the use of your money— 


the security and benefit of the policyholder. 


Not surprisingly, that principle 


leads the Offices to a wide range of 


sound investments, including 


worthwhile business enterprises 


on the prosperity of which, directly 


or indirectly, your own job 


may quite likely depend. 


Then let’s leave 


Life Assurance 


in tried 


ISSUED BY THE 


and trusted hands! 


LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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HOTELS AND HYPERBOLE | 


advance and in this they are assisted—up to a point— 
by the idylls in the brochures of the travel agencies. 


The language in which these are composed can only 


ERE AEE CEE EE 


Provident people plan their summer holidays well in 
be described as rhapsodic ; but one formula used to 


occur which always had a slightly equivocal ring. |$ 
Comfort anglais sounds on the face of it like a con- + 
tradiction in terms ; for the English, with their absurd ; 
licensing laws, their draughts and their defeatist cook- {|G 


ing are widely believed to have a genius for making 
themselves uncomfortable. Yet. by continental 
hoteliers the phrase was not used ironically ; it signi- 
fied their readiness to provide what we picturesquely 


call a “ cooked breakfast” and also the eccentric repast 


FEEEEEELELELEES 


known to them as le five-o’clock. Comfort anglais 


. . a 
seldom appears among the hotelier’s blandishments |& 
; - oa as oF 
now. Nevertheless, the British still travel and, as the ¢ 
year advances reluctantly into spring, many of us |@ 


immerse ourselves hopefully in the business of plan- 
ning a summer excursion to the Continent. And, 
as we pore over the brightly-coloured pamphlets, 
we cannot help wondering how illusory are the 
amenities offered by the various caravanserais. Will 
the terrace agréable be a spacious pleasaunce com- 


manding unrivalled views or is it merely a bit of 


A 
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the pavement with an awning stretched over it? 
We shall not find out till we get there ; and often 
this is just as well. 





In the matter of foreign travel—and even more in that of foreign 

trade—the Midland Bank substitutes fact for conjecture. Through 

a world-wide organization, it offers an unrivalled service of 
banking and information for traders and travellers. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Ss 


Sheep getight 








Tried selling 


A perfect gift to the most critical 











palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 
hot water bottles sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
Pa proud product of Spain is available 
In an in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/4d; 
| subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders 


ice cream journal ? 


will have prompt attention, 


| . , 
You'd have a lot of stock on your hands if you | li Al 


did! There isa right place for everything. Selling SHER NY 





to women for example—for themselves, their 


2 age . MATTHEW GLOAG SON LTD., PERTH, SC , » Ustablished 180¢ 
families and their homes. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . * ot, SCOTLAND, «—- Matehliahed 1000 









is your obvious choice. 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is not just another high 







class periodical. It is the only magazine support- 


ed by the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE—that 


lornperry HOTEL 


Ayrshire 


most famous authority on homes and home- 











Scotland’s famous seaside resort 
and Ailsa Golf Course 


craft. Always remember when planning an ad- 





vertising campaign that GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is 












OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





as much a specialist journal for the home as is a 


motoring magazine to the enthusiastic motorist. 








Wetcomse HOTEL 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


* * * 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Britain’s foremost home magazine 










Standing in its park and woodland — a per- 
fect centre during the Shakespeare Festival 
and for exploring the beauties of the 
Warwickshire country-side 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. LTD 
28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The Resident Managers will be happy to send full particulars 
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In the past the Commission has been criticised, in these 
pages and elsewhere, for accepting with apparently too little 
reserve some of the official claims which ultimately turn 
ut to be littke more than propaganda. In the latest report 
‘reat care has been taken to qualify all unverifiable state- 

ents. In consequence, the sections on the Soviet Union 

4 Eastern Europe are sceptical to the right degree. The 
ctions on Western Europe are examined on p. 706. 


Dearer Telegrams 


-yueE decision to double the charge for inland telegrams 
| was long overdue. The average family spends only 
2s. gd. a year on telegrams, and since the Post Office has 
recently been making an average loss of 3s. on each tele- 
gram sent the economics of the system had become 
decidedly odd. Indeed, inland telegrams have not made a 
profit since 1872, two years after the Post Office took over 
responsibility for them. Lately, squeezed as they are 
between a more widespread telephone system and a more 
rapid mail, the number of telegrams sent has been falling 
rapidly. In 1935 the Postmaster-General tried to act as 
in economic man, by reducing charges to attract more 
traffic ; but he only made the losses larger than ever. The 
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Post Office can also reasonably claim that strenuous efforts 
have been made to reduce costs—by sending telegrams by 
telephone, by rationalising the delivery system, by reducing 
staff, by automatic switching and so on—but to no avail. 
Even now that the charges are to be doubled, the users 
of other Post Office services will continue to subsidise those 
who send telegrams. The loss on telegrams will still be 
some £2 million a year, or more than twice the annual loss 
before the war. The main criticism that can be levelled 
against the scheme (although it is not a criticism that is 
likely to be widely propagated) is that there might have 
been a bigger increase on press telegrams ; these are now 
to cost 3 shillings instead of 1s. 3d. a page, but, because 
they escaped the higher rates in 1943 and 1951, are still 
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highly privileged. On the other hand, it is sensible that, for 
the sake of those who are without a telephone and who live 
in the country, there are to be night telegrams at the 
existing rates, delivered with the first post. The new 
arrangements should hasten the decay of an uneconomic 
service while reducing to a minimum the hardship of those 
who are dependent on it. 


Trouble over Teachers’ Pensions 


i: Minister of Education has run into a cloudburst of 
trouble over her new Bill to raise the superannuation 
contributions of teachers from 5 to 6 per cent, which would 
cost teachers an extra £4 10s. to £7 5s. a year on the 
basic scale. There is room for debate about the justice 
of this Bill, but unfortunately the debate is still being sullied 
by the deliberate injection of muddle about the facts. 

The facts are that the Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act 
of 1925 established a contributory pension scheme with— 
at that time—-s5 per cent contributions from each side. This 
was to be reviewed periodically to see whether the con- 
tributions were actuarially sufficient to support the benefits. 
They are no longer sufficient, and for an obvious reason. 
Since teachers’ pensions are related to salaries just before 
retirement, teachers who paid 5 per cent of their 1925 
salaries into the pool in 1925 did not in that or immedi- 
ately succeeding years provide sufficient to meet pensions 
based on the much higher salary scales of the 1940s and 
1950s. The actuarial deficiency in the fund now amounts 
to about £194 million. 

Across this trail have now been dragged two red herrings, 
and two plausible arguments. The first red herring is that 
the fund has an accumulated credit balance of £232 million ; 
teachers of mathematics plainly ought to explain to their 
colleagues that every pension fund has to have an accumu- 
lated credit balance, even when it also has an actuarial 
deficiency. The second red herring is that this credit 
balance is still increasing, and will continue to do so for 
about five years. This is largely because the Exchequer 
is shouldering directly the full cost of pensioning service 
before the contributory scheme was introduced in the 
twenties. The last gasp effects of this slowly dying liability 
are wholly irrelevant to the debate of 1954. 

The first of the two plausible arguments against the new 
Bill, however, is that newcomers to teaching could provide 
for their own pensions by continuing to pay contributions 
of 5 per cent—provided salary scales do not mount sub- 
stantially between now and when they retire. Since their 
contributions (like those of existing teachers) are being raised 
to 6 per cent, they will be providing a little extra to help 
meet some £66 million of the accumulated actuarial defi- 
ciency of £194 million ; the Exchequer, not ungenerously, is 
to meet the other £128 million over the years. The final and 
most plausible argument on the teachers’ side is that many 
other pension schemes show an actuarial deficiency—and 
are being allowed to gape. In many private industrial 
schemes employers—especially those who have not recently 
consulted actuaries to find out what is happening—are 
meeting this problem by small but recurrent ex gratia pay- 
ments themselves, or else by mulcting the accumulated 
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fund. It is a question for reasoned debate, and not for 
pressure group pyrotechnics, whether public authorities 
should slide and do likewise. 


The Law and the Homosexual 


HE Home Secretary will clearly have to announce shortly 
7 whether he agrees to an inquiry into the laws relating 
to homosexuality. The case for an inquiry has been 
strengthened by the views expressed by a body of Anglican 
clergymen and doctors in an interim report produced for 
the Church of England Moral Welfare Society. 

The report, which is not for general publication, makes 
some interesting distinctions. Many people will quarrel 
with the authors’ somewhat rigid classification of types of 
homosexuals. But there will be general approval of their 
emphasis on the distinction between homosexuality as a 
condition and homosexual acts. The condition itself, they 
say, is morally neutral ; it is not blameworthy because the 
homosexual himself is not responsible for his condition, 
which may be innate or have been acquired in childhood. 
Homosexual acts, on the other hand, are morally wrong. 
The homosexual cannot expect a wider moral latitude than 
is allowed to others—though he needs, and should be given, 
more sympathy and help because marriage is denied him. 
But the report recognises that the fact that homosexual 
acts are, in the eyes of the Church, a sin, does not mean 
that they should be treated as crimes punishable by the 
state. Fornication and adultery are sins ; but they are not 
crimes, though they may well have much graver social 
consequences than homosexual practices. It is, therefore, 
anomalous and unjust that consenting homosexual men can 
be prosecuted and sent to prison when the criminal law 
ignores both heterosexual sins and homosexual practices 
among women. 

By this distinction between sin and crime, the authors 
of this report come down heavily on the side of those—for 
whom Sir Robert Boothby has become a self-appointed 
advocate—who ask that the law should be altered. Like 
Sir Robert Boothby, the Anglican reformers recognise the 
duty of the state to protect the young and preserve public 
decency. But they also point out that the present law 
provides an opportunity for blackmail and may be indirectly 
responsible for some suicides. By giving the homosexual 
a grievance it also encourages him to ignore the moral 
implications of his acts. The Home Secretary may argue 
that the law should not be changed in a hurry. But he 
will be flying in the face of informed opinion if he evea 
refuses an inquiry. 


Russians Off to the Land 


OVIET agriculture has a crucial role to play in the new 
S regime’s policy of improving the consumer’s lot. To 
increase the output of foodstuffs and agricultural raw 
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materials a new programme was sketched out last year, 
which combines short-term incentives and long-term 
modernisation schemes. But-it now appears that the govern- 
ment is counting not only on higher yields but on a rapid 
extension of the area under cultivation. A campaign is 
now in full swing to encourage the migration of town 
dwellers eastwards to the virgin and less hospitable lands 
of Kazakhstan and Western Siberia. Last week a special 
ceremony was held in the Kremlin, attended by the highest 
dignitaries of Party and state, to celebrate the departure of 
young Moscow Communists to the Altay regions of Western 
Siberia. The Soviet press is full of reports about young 
drivers, mechanics and other factory workers leaving to 
conquer the eastern lands._ 

The plans are ambitious. In Kazakhstan alone 6,400,000 
hectares, it is claimed, are to be brought under cultivation 
by the end of next year. No figures are given for Western 
Siberia, though “ hundreds of thousands ” are to be moved 
there. Thus the eastward shift begun during the col- 
lectivisation, and precipitated by the war is now again 
being speeded up. Many birds could be killed with the 
same stone: agricultural output could be stepped up ; the 
new granaries could help in hastening the industrial develop- 
ment of these regions. Mushroom towns grew up in these 
areas during the war, often outstripping the local food 
supplies ; but with the rich Kuzbas and Karaganda coal 
deposits and with a wealth of mineral resources, northern 
Kazakhstan and the Altay could easily become the two 
most important industrial centres of the Soviet Union. There 
would be obvious strategic advantages in establishing 
alternative concentrations of industry to those in the vulner- 
able west. 

The idea is not new, though it has been given a new 
impetus by the present agricultural drive. But the great 
difficulty has always been to find pioneers for the distant, 
unexplored territories. In Canada, for example, monetary 
incentives are offered to attract volunteers. In the Soviet 
Union appeals have been made to the enthusiasm of Com- 
munist youth, but slave labour was the chief instrument in 
the conquest of nature and the exploration of unchartered 
roads. Now, apparently, camp labour is to play a dimin- 
ishing role in the economy of the new regime. The climate 
of Altay, though mild by Siberian standards, is not par- 
ticularly attractive to, say, Ukrainians or Moscovites. What 
sort of incentive will Malenkov and Khrushcher use to foster 
mass migration without the use of force or threats ? 


Controlling. the Universities 


HE financial independence of the universities is the 
a subject of a leisurely but stubborn game of shuttle- 
cock between the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Treasury. The Treasury has recently batted,* and as it is 
batting for liberalism it is very much to be hoped that it 
will win its point. 

The problem at issue is the capital expenditure of the 
universities financed by the Treasury, which is now running 





* Treasury Minute. Special Report from the Committee of 
Public Accounts. Session 1953-54. HMSO. Is. 
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: nearly £7 million a year. The Public Accounts Com- 
nittee has pressed year by year for the books relating to this 
<penditure to be open to inspection by the Comptroller 
d Auditor General. The Treasury asserts that this 
yvuld necessitate increased official intervention in and 
ntrol of university affairs, to which it is very properly 
posed. But since the Public Accounts Committee 
viously means business, some compromise has become 
essary. The Treasury has therefore proposed that the 
University Grants Committee should appoint one or two 
ople to visit the universities and investigate their methods 
controlling capital expenditure and to report back to 
he University Grants Committee. Their reports, together 
th recommendations for improvements, would be made 
ailable to the Public Accounts Committee. 
Chis suggestion has merits of its own. Some univer- 
ies are less. efficient than others ; they need and would 
often welcome advice on methods of controlling expendi- 
ire from so fatherly a source as the University Grants 
Committee. But will the Public Accounts Committee 
accept a proposal which would leave the universities’ books 
still closed to them ? The relation between the Treasury 
and the universities is unique, and the Public Accounts 
Committee could all too easily damage it. The new pro- 
posal gives much of the substance of what has been 
demanded. Now that this has been conceded, Parliament 
would be wise to give up the shadow. 


© 
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Films, Flongs and Small Fry 


NQuIRY into the influence of press, radio, and films on the 
I moral and intellectual development of children and 
young people the world over was an obvious task for 
Unesco, a body which is always eagerly searching for 
obvious things to do. The results of such an inquiry, carried 
out by M. Philippe Bouchard, are now available.* 

M. Bouchard is sensibly undogmatic. He believes that 
films can turn a youngster towards actual delinquency “ only 
when the child is already, to some extent, vulnerable ”; but 
that the cumulative inculcation of false values (black-and- 

hite crudity of character, glorification of “the easy life,” 
the establishment of either violence or “glamour” as an 
expected norm, the simplification into cliché and formula 
of all the complexities of human relations) is a distorting 
ind impoverishing influence on character. These conclu- 

ons apply not only to films but to “ comics,” other reading 
matter, and broadcasts. (Television is hardly touched on, 
being important as yet only in Britain and America.) 

The report is at once highly entertaining and profoundly 
lepressing. The portrait of the typical “superman” of 
the comic strips is rich and recognisable. “ His narrow 
( cranial capacity has become classical and his receding fore- 

‘ead contrasts with very muscular arms and legs.” . . . His 
language gives the translator no difficulty, for it is mostly a 
matter of grunts—* Oof, Wham, Bam, Ugh, Bang, Beeyah.” 
He totally lacks a sense of humour ; he inhabits a joyless 
world, “a nightmare of summary executions, air raids and 
atrocities.” Unfortunately he cannot be prosecuted either 

‘or indecency or for subversive and criminal activities ; he is 





* The Child Audience, Unesco. HMSO. 198 pages. lls. 6d. 
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Good. And the less likeable he is—the same can be said of 
the slouch-hatted detectives, the stereotyped Western heroes, 
the secret agents, the space-suited morons of the future 
—the better he sells. “ It is clear,” says M. Bouchard, of the 
“ flongs ” from which American strips are printed in France 
for the British and other European markets, “ that the most 
mediocre publications are exported abroad because by 
appealing to the least desirable tastes they can reach the 
greatest number of children.” To discover the causes of this 
virtually universal taste for garbage might be more useful 
than to seek ways of circumventing and frustrating it ; but 
no notion of the way to set about discovery has yet dawned 
on educators, child psychologists, and the public-spirited 
providers of better films, magazines, and comic-strips. 
Superman always wins. 


Living Costs in Cities 


HE Statistical Office of the United Nations believes that 
Tt salary earners will find that £76 goes as far in London 
as £96 would in Paris or {100 in New York. Some of its 
latest estimates on living costs in different cities are repro- 
duced below. Based on the spending habits of international 
civil servants, these calculations compare the level of prices 
in each city with that in New York, after local prices have 
been converted into dollars at official exchange rates. 


COST OF LIVING FOR SALARY-EARNERS 
Autumn 1953: New York City = 100 


REE cacatenvouriaavees 96 eS 85 
Buenos Aires ...... 91 LcrnOR... cxscccctigcees 76 
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Mexico City......... 87 Copenhagen......... 66 
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Letters to the Editor 





Middle-Age Spread in 
the Banks 


Sirn—The article in your issue last week 
was obviously intended to be provoca- 
tive, and inasmuch as it provokes con- 
structive thought it is, of course, to be 
welcomed. However, it is to be regretted 
that the writer’s argument is based so 
largely on unsupportable guesses and 
loose generalisations as to be of little help 
to those who are interested in the con- 
nued well-being of the British banks. 

It is impossible within a small compass 
to reply to more than a few of your 
correspondent’s points. He makes -an 
interesting suggestion that the private 
and professional borrower has an alterna- 
tive source of finance in specialist loan 
organisations. Yet the facilities afforded 
by building societies, hire purchase con- 
cerns, insurance companies, and the like 
Gif these are what are meant) are very 
limited in scope, albeit less controlled by 
Treasury directives, and generally much 
more expensive than bank accommoda- 
tion. They are not considered a serious 
competitive element to normal banking. 

In commenting on mechanisation your 
correspondent loses sight of two obvious 
factors. One is that the installation of 
mechanical devices must be governed by 
principles of economic cost. The other 
is that public co-operation may be neces- 
sary, as for example with the mooted 
“electronic cheque.” Business organisa- 
tion is built around existing systems, and 
any radical departures may be resisted. 
Indeed the conservatism of the public 
was clearly demonstrated when the size 
of cheques was standardised in wartime. 
Nevertheless far greater strides have 
been taken in mechanisation than your 
correspondent credits, and experimenta- 
tion with prototype machinery is con- 
tinually going on. 

Other points of disagreement with 
your contributor are not difficult to find. 
There is no question of “heavy” pay- 
ment for detailed statements of account ; 
reference to the monthly staff magazine 
of any bank shows what branch to branch 
movement takes place—despite housing 
and schooling problems ; banking is not 
alone in having men whose careers date 
from the first world war (would your 
correspondent exclude them from 
responsible positions ?); the banking 
business unadaptable to mechanisation 
is not necessarily handled inefficiently. 
And if entry into bank employment 
today “ must be something of an act of 
faith,” is this not equally true of other 
businesses, professions, trades and 
industries ?—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Hunswortn, Secretary, 


Banking Information Service 
London, E.C.3 


Apartheid in the 
Universities 


Sir—In your issue of February 27th, 
Professor D. W. R. Hertzog defends the 
racial policy of South Africa against “a 
lot of criticism from unenlightened out- 
siders,” yet completes that sentence by 
saying that the alternative to apartheid 
“is the lynchings of the southern states 
of the USA where the Federal Govern- 
ment, ideologically blinded by the theory 
of equality, has been enforcing contact 
on the people.” Mr Hertzog thereby 
proves himself an “unenlightened out- 
sider” to the USA, drawing a common 
caricature of the southern states not in 
keeping with the facts. 

In its annual report on racial violence 
in the USA, the Tuskegee Institute, a 
Negro college in Alabama, recently 
reported that there were no lynchings 
last year and so few in recent years as 
to justify the conclusion based on the 
downward trend for decades that lynch- 
ing had ceased to exist as a problem in 
racial relationships. To be sure, the 
report pointed out, other forms of 
pressure on Negroes continued on a 
limited and declining scale, mone 
involving such a terrorising disregard 
for life or law; but for each ex- 
ample of such pressure that is cited 
the impartial observer might also find 
new examples of acceptance of the 
Negro into the American economic and 
social structure. One of the _ best 
examples is in the American armed 
forces, where integration of Negroes 
with whites has proved smooth and suc- 
cessful—not a case where contact “ must 
result in friction and bloodshed.” 
Through continued contact becoming 
more peaceful, Negro and white have 
learned to live together within the same 
economic and social structure, the 
Negro minority gradually assuming a 
place in that structure proportionate to 
its size. 

There lies the reason Mr Hertzog 
cannot validly point to this country as 
a horrible example of what he considers 
the only alternative to apartheid. But 
there also lies the clue to why he will 
not accept the American solution of 
absorption into the South African struc- 
ture: the South African non-whites 
being the actual majority, the massive 
impact of their seeking a place propor- 
tionate to their size would inevitably 
change that structure which Dr Malan, 
Mr Hertzog and others seek to defend 
through inflexible adherence to apart- 
heid. It is not an easy problem for the 
whites of South Africa, and though the 
world is appalled by the implications as 
well as the practice of the present policy, 
no solution acceptable to both groups 
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is offered, not even by the United Party. 
Let Mr Hertzog and others not, how. 
ever, attempt to make their solution 
look like the best one by representing i: 
as the only alternative to an untruc 
picture of the southern United States.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Louisiana, USA Henry S. BraDsuer 


* 


Srr—In a letter in your issue of Febru- 
ary 27th, Professor WHertzog asserts 
that because of the racial ‘complexity 
of South Africa, “ the Government must 
ease the tension by limiting contact and 
ensuring separation in all spheres and 
places where it is possible.” I fear that 
confused and prejudiced thought has Iced 
him to such a definitive and categorical 
conclusion, 

Mr Hertzog tells us that these per- 
nicious contacts, if not limited, will lead 
to “lynchings-of the southern states o! 
the USA where the Federal Govern- 
ment ideologically blinded by the theory 
of equality has been enforcing contact 
on the people.” As it is admitted that a 
lot of daily contact is unavoidable, the 
point at issue must be social and 
academic contacts. 

Has academic contact at the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town in fact been 
harmful ? Is there such resentment that 
a predominantly European university 
should nominate two African members 
to its Student Representative Council ? 
On the contrary, I think that the 
liberal attitudes of the Universities of 
Cape Town and the Witwatersrand hav: 
done much to improve race relations in 
South Africa. They have done much 
to lead to understanding and tolerance 
between the black and white races, and 
to answer the silly notion that Africans 
are inferior. Restriction of this im- 
portant academic intercourse between 
intelligent and educated members of the 
community can do nothing but harm.— 
Yours faithfully, Epwarp OSBORN 
The Queen’s College, Oxford 


Enterprise in the Air 


Stir—According to published timetables, 
BOAC are currently operating 15 flights 
across the North Atlantic each week and 
these will be increased to 23 weekly in 
the spring. Each of these flights is a 
combined passenger, mail and freight 
service. The contention you made in 
your article of February 13th that the 
British Government were proposing to 
grant a freight monopoly to Airwork 
Limited does not accordingly bear 
scrutiny. 

On the other hand, passenger and mail 
traffic on the North Atlantic, so far as 
British enterprise is concerned, is the 
absolute monopoly of BOAC. No other 
British service is allowed. I imagine Air- 
work would welcome an opportunity to 
share BOAC’s trans-Atlantic passenger 
and mail monopoly on the same terms 
as BOAC are already free to participate 
in Airwork’s so-called cargo monopoly. 
—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.3 L. CASTLEMAINE 
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Just 







look 


at these facts, 
Mr. Evans 


Mr. Stanley Evans, M.P., who pictures 
British farmers as lying lazily at ease on their 
feather-beds, with their hands in the pockets 
of the British public, should consider these 
facts: 

Withan annual turnover of £1,200 millions, 
British agriculture has increased output by 
51 per cent. since pre-war—an achievement 
equalled by no other country in the world. 

Production per man has gone up by 40 
per cent. (steel 39% and coal 4%). 

Crop yields per acre have risen on average 
by 10 per cent. 

Milk yields are up by from 10 to I§ per 
cent, per cow. 

Average prices of the chief farming products 
have risen by only 14 per cent. compared 
with 47 per cent. in mechanical engineering. 


What is Mr. Evans’ first reaction to this 
record of achievement ? He wants to “clap 
a flat tax of £2 per acre on every agricultural 
holding tomorrow morning.” 

Yet, farmers are already prevented from 
lowering their costs and raising their output 
still further by lack of capital due to crush- 
ing taxation and unavailability of low-interest 
long-term credits. 

Our farmers are not fools. They know 
that the only sure guarantee of their own 
future prosperity is large-volume, low-cost 
output and cheap home-grown food. The 
way to get it for the British public is not to 
attack the British farmer but to assist him. 

In Italy farmers get five years’ credit at 
only 3 per cent. for the purchase of mach- 
inery. Why not here? 


row more food in Britain 


This announcement is issued in the interests of 





British agriculture by Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Sales) Ltd. 
\ ¢ 7 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Sales) Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, $-Bottles 18/3, {Bottles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. hal 
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‘Do you think I might have 
a little whisky instead? Id prefer 


White Horse if they have it.” 
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Books & Publications 


Close-up of 1951 


INTERNATIONAL 


RVEY OF 
.FFAIRS 1951. 
Peter Calvocoressi. 
iments on International Affairs 1951. 
ted and edited by Denise Folliot. 
vd University Press. 513 pages and 
45s. and 60s. 





pages. 


NY journalist who has served abroad 

/ \ during the year covered by these two 
ssive volumes must be taken aback 

z » find how much of his own and his 
= french, American and Swiss colleagues’ 
= rk forms the scripture to which 
writers refer. The surprise is never 

ite overcome, because only the foreign 
rrespondent knows how much and how 
tle he could publish ; how few impor- 
nt documents he ever saw. Yet, what 
‘ wrote is considered worthy of refer- 
This is inevitable, since diplomatic 
focuments about such recent events are 
t available, though there is access to 
ficial communiqués after conferences 
nd to the speeches of statesmen and the 
clarations of Governments. And it is 
these, collected and extremely well 
idexed and edited by Miss Denise 


sae " 





4 Folliot, which make an_ essential 
a ‘rence book for 1951, in the same 
z vay as the previous volumes of Chatham 
a tlouse Documents are indispensable to 
¥ lents, writers of theses, would-be 


» irnalists and journalists engaged in the 
= iting of reminiscences. The historian 
scan these documents and want a 

‘ood deal more. 


lor instance, the historian may well 

how Greece and Turkey came to 

4 n the Atlantic Pact in 1951. This was 
4 mmentous. It brought the Pact right 
4 » the wholé question of Middle 
ae “ast policy and Middle East Com- 
Fe ind. There is nothing either in 
volume of Documents or in 
Survey to indicate that it was 

ic breakdown of the idea of a 
Viediterranean Pact (through Count 
\rza’s firm refusal to have anything to 

) with such a pact) that led Washington 
consider the urgent arguments, put 
ward both by Count Sforza and by 
nor de Gasperi in their visits to the 
nited States in 1951, for the inclusion 

ot Greece and Turkey in the Atlantic 
“act. Mr Herbert Morrison’s speech in 
‘he Commons on July 18, 1951, reveals 
tle of the long struggle between the 
lea that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation should be strictly limited to 
ic North Atlantic countries—that is, the 
British, French and Scandinavian idea— 
ind the Italian idea that Italy must join 
together with all other “free” 
Mediterranean countries, a view which 
' Count Sforza never tired of putting for- 
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ward. But no documents are yet avail- 
able on the subject ; only his speeches, 
one of which, in the early spring of 1951, 
advocated that if the situation should 
worsen then an Atlantic Union of free 
Europe and the United States might even 
become necessary. ~Urgency seemed 
always round the corner, as Mr Peter 
Calvocoressi points out in the preface to 
his survey, for 1951 was very much 
dominated by the aggression in Korea 
the year before. 


In terms of the American and Allied 
war effort and of vast economic reper- 
cussions Korea remained important, but 
195I seems in retrospect very much a 
Middle and Far East year. The inclu- 
sion of Turkey and Greece in Nato held 
out hopes of the “ containment ” of Com- 
munism right across to the Persian Gulf ; 
but the hopes were pretty soon dashed 
by the unilateral abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936, and hot upon 
the heels of crisis and “ Black Saturday ” 
in Egypt came the Persian oil struggle. 
How difficult the writing of such recent 
history can be is shown by the conflict 
between the explanations given by Mr 
Calvocoressi on page 258 and by Mr 
George Kirk on page 281 of the reason 
for the denunciation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. The former writes: 


The principal western Powers, having 
resolved in June their differences about 
the command of the Mediterranean, 
addressed themselves more earnestly to 
the cognate problems of the Middle East. 
Their plans suffered a setback at the 
onset, for as soon as it became known 
that Washington, London and Paris 
intended to make with Ankara definite 
proposals for the establishment of a joint 
defence organisation in the Middle East, 
Egypt denounced, on October 8th, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 
Mr Kirk writes: 

The maintenance of the [cotton] prices 
at nearly prohibitive levels when world 
prices had already begun to fall had 
caused a spectacular decline in Egyptian 
cotton exports ... there was much popu- 
lar discontent at the steadily rising cost 
of living. The Opposition pressed for 
the enactment of a law to investigate the 
origins of recently acquired fortunes. 
This was expected to strike at the Wafdist 
leaders and it was said that during the 
summer of 1951 the King himself, feeling 
that the Wafdist leaders had exceeded 
reasonable limits of self-enrichment, had 
compelled Nahas Pasha to disgorge some 
misappropriated lands. Nahas Pasha 
appears to have anticipated the risk of 
dismissal by an irresistible appeal to 
patriotic sentiment. A Cabinet Commit- 


tee had been at work drafting the legisla- 
tion necessary to abrogate the British 
alliance 
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and on October 7th the Bills were sub- 
mitted to the King. 

Which interpretation is correct ? 
Perhaps both are: it is too early to tell. 

With this 1951 survey, the Royal 
Institute for International Affairs returns 
to its prewar practice of an annual 
survey accompanied by annual docu- 
ments. The reviewer might therefore 
ask whether the Documents volume is 
not really adequate on its own, and again 
whether the Survey is really necessary ? 
Both volumes (as has already been sug- 
gested) are bound to be incomplete 
because diplomatic documents cannot be 
released yet. This absence of the direc- 
tives and of the initiative behind the 
various and immensely complex moves 
on the international scene is obvious in 
the Documents volume. It has no pre- 
tences. It publishes what is available 
and leaves the rest out. 

Immense pains have been taken in the 
Survey to preserve accuracy in the 
résumés of letters, speeches and notes, 
whether made by Professor Joliot Curie 
at “Peace Congresses” or by Mr 
Acheson at a press conference, but here 
a note of unreality creeps in. No serious 
attempt is, or perhaps can be, made to 
delve into the policy or intention behind 
these statements, but long years of 
attendance in continental parliaments, 
where the Speaker likewise meted out 
democratic . and communist action 
with an equal impartiality, make this 
reviewer occasionally feel uncomfortable. 
If you think that the cold war is merely a 
struggle for power and watch it as a cold 
neutral almost scientifically, then this 
method is a method. But certain factors 
do repeat themselves, and could be high- 
lighted without anyone being accused 
of engaging in propaganda. 

When all] this has been said, the Survey 
is a remarkable achievement, packed 
tight with information and constituting 
an indispensable source for those who 
wish to talk or write on foreign affairs. 
At least five thousand people in this 
Survey alone, counting military and 
political negotiators, journalists, writers 
of bulletins, green books, white books 
and documentations of all sorts are, at 
a guess, so concerned, and if they all 
read the Survey, it is just possible they 
might see what a strange, confused, 
ambitious and cunning creature is the 
homo burocraticus in this twentieth 
century. 








Exalted Bou rgeoise 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
By Nancy Mitford. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
<¢( ‘HAT was the pastime of the age, 
cheerful, gossipy, joking chat.” 
So writes Miss Nancy Mitford of the 
times of Louis XV. After she has 
assimilated the chat from the diaries and 
reminiscences of statesmen and cour- 
tiers, her pen transcribes it with a light- 
ness and charm which well matches the 
French gifts of expression. Her portrait 
of Madame de Pompadour may not be 
entirely convincing—it will strike many 
readers as over pleasing—but only a 


275 pages. 





ve. 
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stern moralist could fail to enjoy the 
comedy, wit, beauty and absurdity of 
these scenes of life at the most brilliant 
court in Europe. 

Hated by the courtiers because she 
was a bourgeoise, hated by the bour- 
geoisie because of her extravagance, it 
might have been thought that Madame 
de Pompadour led a very uncomfortable 
existence between two fires. Not a bit 
of it, according to Miss Mitford. It all 
sounds delightfully pleasant, with the 
nicest of interpretations put on_ the 
lady’s actions, that they were motivated 
solely by her love of Louis. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to make this ring quite 
true. There was no doubt that she was 
a charmer and a very capable and 
gifted one, too, of whom it is probably 
true to say that “a more accomplished 
woman has seldom lived.” But it is 
difficult to believe that ambition did not 
play a larger part than Miss Mitford 
would have us believe. 

However, like watching a play per- 
formed in the over-emphasised manner 
of the best French school of acting, 
which enchants but never seems quite 
real to English eyes, the reader will 
doubtless be content to be captivated 
by this book. In the middle sections 
some of the scenes overlap too much and 
there is a jerkiness here and there in the 
time sequence. But these are small 
irritations. The argument about 
Madame de Pompadour which is never 
settled is the extent of her influence on 
power politics. In this much more 
lovable picture of her than any text book 
allows, she is not given as much political 
weight as is often ascribed to her. ‘The 
French afterwards laid the blame for the 
fatal Austrian alliance at her feet, but 
Miss Mitford asserts that the responsi- 
bility rested more with the indolent 
Louis. Six of one and half-a-dozen of 
the other, it all added up to a blatant 
mixture of personal motives. 

Only here and there in this story of 
manners and elegance, traditions and 
privileges, can be felt the rumblings of 
the Revolution. Yet it was Madame -de 
Pompadour herself who said “ aprés 
nous le déluge.” 


Searchlight on Sterling 


THE FUTURE OF STERLING. 
By A. C. L. Day. 

Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


A OST contemporary discussion of 
Av the prospects for sterling as an 
international currency suffers from being 
excessively imprecise in conception and 
excessively shallow in historical perspec- 
tive. Mr Day has attempted to remedy 
the deficiency by applymg to the live 
issues of high sterling policy his 
academic mind and his academic 
methods. His work is far from being 
an academic treatise, and makes no 
claims to be one; the analysis draws 
freely on past researches and is 
unencumbered by a welter of footnotes 
(which will be as pleasing to the general 
reader as it is annoying to the student). 
Essentially, and at its best, this book is 


227 ~—spages. 


a practical essay in the application of 
academic method. ; 

That is at once its strength and fts 
weakness. Mr Day’s careful, if some- 
what laboured, discussion of the factors 
behind the strength of sterling in its 
pre-1914 heyday and of the implications 
of the progressive disintegration of those 
factors is certainly the best method of 
presenting current problems in their 
true perspective ; but in the process Mr 
Day falls into the economic historian’s 
irritating habit of weaving neat relation- 
ships between seemingly unconnected 
events that almost certainly were in fact 
unconnected. The detailed discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the sterling area arrangement (and in 
particular of the common alignment of 
exchange rates and _ discrimination 
against dollar goods) is a welcome depar- 
ture from the usual glib assumption that 
the benefits of these practices are too 
obvious to justify discussion ; but here 
again Mr Day appears to have been 
carried away by his method of argument 
and approaches an essentially practical 
question in too academic a vein. The 
same criticism applies to his questioning 
of the net benefits of restoring sterling 
to its position as a truly international 
currency and London as a_ world 
financial centre. Perhaps the best part 
of the book is the careful analysis of the 
implications, for Britain and Europe, of 
the many forms that sterling converti- 
bility might take. 

For all its minor defects, this will 
certainly be a useful—and in many ways 
stimulating—book for readers who want 
a quick background to current inter- 
national economic problems. But Mr 
Day can occasionally lapse into the 
jargon and incongruous examples of the 
lecture room. He has at least one 
unforgivable passage: 

Even though a purchase of cheese 
from Italy might be just as liable to cost 
gold as a purchase from America, Britain 
might choose to buy from Italy even if 
Italian cheese cost rather more, to avoid 
the loss on the terms of trade which 
would arise in the latter case, because 
the world outside America would have 
to lower its export prices substantially 
in order to balance accounts’ with 
America after they had been put into 
deficit by this cheese import. Clearly 
such policies are based on assumptions 
about demand elasticities, import pro- 
pensities and the like which are prac- 
tically unverifiable. 

This is the sort of thing that has earned 
contemporary economics its reputation 
as the muddled science. 


Officers—and Gentlemen? 


CROMWELL’S GENERALS. 
By Maurice Ashley. 
Jonathan Cape. 256 pages. 21s. 


**] LOOK upon them as persons very 

i unapt to be quiet, nor able to 
endure any setthement whatsoever and 
therefore I think the depraved appetites 
of such sick minds ought the less to be 
valued,” wrote Henry Cromwell of his 
father’s generals in 1657. Mr Ashley 


now adds to his knowledgeable studies 
of this period by telling the story of 
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the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
through the careers and personalities of 
Cromwell’s generals. 


To Henry Cromwell the generals were 
thorns to be plucked from the Pro- 
tector’s side if a constructive settlement 
were to be attained ; to Mr Ashley they 
were men of principle as well as o! 
ambition. Indeed he sees Cromwell’ 
greatness as a leader confirmed and en- 
hanced by a study of his relations with 
these generals who differed so sharply in 
origins, temperaments and views. He 
treats in turn of those who at different 
stages exercised a preponderant political 
influence upon Cromwell, of those who 
went into opposition and of those, like 
Monk and Blake, who loyally confined 
themselves to their military and naval 
duties. 

Until his early death in 1651 Henry 
Ireton stood closest of all to Cromwell. 
By origin a country gentleman he was 
concerned to stem the radical tide in the 
army and then to defend property and 
the social order against those invoking 
the dangerous doctrine of natural rights 
The next to influence Cromwell was the 
son of a butcher, Major-General Harri- 
son, who arrayed himself in splendid 
scarlet uniforms and demanded the dic- 
tatorship of the godly and a radical 
social programme. In contrast, Major- 
General Lambert, untouched by the 
sense of religious mission, stood out 
unashamedly for the power of the army 
and the career of John Lambert. It 
was he who advised the unpopular 
policy of holding the country down by 
force by the rule of the Major-Generals, 
though it was Cromwell who sought to 
make that rule an instrument of mora! 
reform and not merely of security. In 
the last six months of his life Cromwel! 
relied upon the enigmatic Fleetwood, 
whose organising talent and bravery had 
contributed to past victories, whose 
tears helped to induce Cromwell t 
refuse the offer of the crown, and who 
ultimately conspired to bring down the 
Protectorate. 


Mr Ashley’s account is both fair and 
spirited. He gives an admirably clear 
and concise account of the campaigns, 
and he uses quotations skilfully to bring 
out the contrasts and clashes of person- 
ality. But the effect of the book is to 
substantiate Henry Cromwell’s views 
and to diminish rather than increase the 
reputation of Cromwell, so easily in- 
fluenced in turn by the mystical ravings 
of Harrison, the tactless views of Lam- 
bert and the tearful exhortations ol 
Fleetwood. Mr Ashley is happier im 
description and narrative than in inter- 
pretation and judgment ; and the judg- 
ments he ventures are sometimes uncer- 
tain. He deplores the mistaken scheme 
of the rule of the Major-Generals and 
admits the ambition of Lambert, yet 
credits him with a touch of enlightened 
statesmanship. And it requires a very 
elastic definition of class and a very 
simple view of causation to say of the 
Major-Generals that “they all of them 
belonged to the rising middle-classes 
which had brought about the revolution 
against the Stuarts.” 
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Historian’s Old Look 
'— FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1788- 


;aetano Salvemini. Translated from 
(talian by I. M. Rawson. 
han Cape. 843 pages. 18s. 


YFESSOR GAETANO SALVE- 
MINI’S book was first published 
7. Since then there have been 
revolutions and counter-revolu- 
ind two world wars, the second 
hich was planned by German and 
n, and exploited by Russian, 
tionaries. These catastrophic 
and their political consequences 
naturally influenced historians ; 
is Benedetto Croce has said, “all 
is contemporary history.” 
shocked by the Bolshevik 
ution, Nesta Welster reconstructed 
French one as a conspiracy of 
matt, Free Masons and Orleanists ; 
1 few years later Pierre Gaxotte felt 
elled by the verbose incompetence 
financial unreliability of French 
cracy to rewrite the story from a 
list angle. This provoked a 
ter-attack by the Left—ten essays 
ished by the French Communist 
in 1939 ; and a much more useful 
<, “ La Lutte des Classes,” by Daniel 
in, whose research into the 
ymic, social and financial circum- 
ces of the revolution deserves serious 
ition, even if his use of his evidence 
; biased. Between the champions of 
irbon and Babeuf came Georges 
whose sincere and scholarly 
ming of the French Revolution” 
published in 1938. Gaxotte, Guérin, 
bvre are three historians whose 
lies of the great revolution have been 
particular interest to English and 
ierican scholars. 
rom the translator’s note it appears 
it during twenty years’ exile from Italy 


‘Dvre, 


rofessor Salvemini was unable to revise 


. work in the light of recent historical 
earch. But it seems improbable that 
could have lived through those years 
vithout acquainting himself with its 
re important conclusions ; and while 
would be no discredit to him (or to 
: translator) if, after inspection of the 
istest fashions, he had decided not to 
to give his original creation a new 
ok, there seems no point in repro- 
icing the old look without some indi- 
tion of his reasons for considering it 
perior, 
Che narrative has been described as 
xciting” ; and in Italian it may be; 
in that case the Englisly language 
ust have lowered its temperature 
msiderably. 


Occupied Country 


‘\USTRIA’S INTERNATIONAL POSI- 
LION, 1938-1953. 


Sy Cary Travers Grayson. 


Librairie E. Droz, Geneva. 317 pages. 


iS francs. 


WITH the help of a long pair of 
shears, a large amount of paste and 
Mr Cary 
ravers Grayson Jr. has assembled a 


remarkable compendium of documents 
on Austria since it was annexed by 
Hitler, fifteen years ago. Mr Grayson 
has deliberately confined himself almost 
entirely to quoting and summarising the 
work of other people, and about one- 
third of his book consists of an extremely 
valuable appendix containing the text of 
most of the official documents concerning 
Austria. This includes the text of the 
as yet unpublished“ State Treaty ” as it 
stood in 1949 when Russia, perturbed at 
the defection of Jugoslavia and the weak- 
ness of both Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, decided not to withdraw from 
Austria. 

Unfortunately, the undoubted skill 
with which Mr Grayson has plied his 
shears and applied his paste is seriously 
marred by the extraordinary carelessness 
with which he has wielded his pencil. 
Since his book was printed in French- 
speaking Switzerland, Mr Grayson 
should have been doubly careful when 
reading the proofs. Many of the mis- 
prints do not matter very much. But he 
ought not to talk about Syria when he 
means Styria, or about Salburg or 
Sudenten. At times, too, Mr Grayson’s 
choice of phrase is strange. It is, perhaps, 
merely unusual to describe Austria’s 
finances as having been “in a state of 
bedlam ” after the war. But it is hard 
to believe that “ Austrian minor Nazis ” 
can ever have been “ instructed that by 
such deeds they would expunge them- 
selves” or that, in April, 1938, the 
German Catholic clergy were “ already 
waged in a spiritual war of defence 
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against flagrant Nazi aggression.” 
Nevertheless, anyone who is prepared 
to ignore such blemishes in what 
purports to be a scientific study will find 
much interesting and useful information, 


particularly about the last eight of 
Austria’s fifteen years under military 
occupation. There are, it is true, a 


number of minor errors and omissions. 
Mr Grayson is wrong, for example, in 
saying that the Soviet Zone includes 
“the full course of the Danube river 
through Austria.” Actually, Soviet 
control of the river itself ends at Linz. 
River traffic upstream from this point to 


Regensburg has been under American 


control since the end of the war, much 
to Russia’s annoyance, and has therefore 
been entirely unhampered. Mr Grayson 
also fails to make it clear that internal 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munications in Austria were freed from 
four power censorship soon after the war 
ended, not, as he seems to suggest, in 
1953. Again, the Soviet Government has 
undoubtedly been taking much more 
than 1,505,000 tons of oil from the 
Austrian oilfields for at least the past two 
years. 

Such points, however, should not be 
allowed to hide the fact that Mr Gray- 
son’s book is indispensable for those who 
wish to study the background of the 
squabbles over Austria during the 
postwar years and the way in which that 
little country, because of its key 
geographical position, immediately 
becomes of major importance whenever 
there is a struggle for power in Europe. 





The Truth about 


Advertising 


By Robert Brandon 


*The Truth about Advertising’ is 
neither wholly technical nor is it 
non-technical. It is directed to the 
intelligent man who feels that the 
impact of advertising on the world 
is a subject worthy of study and 
understanding. The potentialities 
of the Press, the poster, the film, the 
exhibition, direct - mail letter and 
commercial broadcast are all under- 
standingly reviewed ; whilst psycho- 
logical reactions and the influence 
of advertising on cost and value-for- 
money distribution are explored in 
the light of long experience. 
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“A ACROSS THE SEA” is not enough, there 

must be “understanding across the sea.” To un- 
derstand the informed, independent American, to 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, said “... I read THE 
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_ American Survey 










AMERICAN suRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Which Way to Prosperity? 


Washington, D.C. 

T is a long time since there were so many anxious 

doctors at the bedside of the American economy, each 
with his own diagnosis and his own remedy for the ailment 
rom which he thinks the patient is suffering. The disease 
is described by some as a “ rolling readjustment,” by others 
1s an “ inventory recession ” or a “ descent from the over- 
time economy,” and by Senator Douglas, the other day, as 
1 ““ situation which is now admitted to be a recession even 
»y those who formerly shied away from that term.” But 
whether the cure is to leave the patient to recover by himself 

and even not to mention the fact that he looks a little 
pale—or to give him a mild course of credit relaxation or to 
use the shock treatment recommended by Senator George, 
ere is one thing clear: the patient has been sinking very 

)wly up to now and is giving the assembled doctors plenty 
4 time to agree on what should be done. 

The anxiety is caused, indeed, less by what has already 
happened—the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production has fallen since July by about 10 per cent— 
than by the feeling that all the signs still point downward 
ind by the fear that a Republican Administration is 
ideologically less fitted than a Democratic one to take firm 
measures before things get out of hand. Neither of these 
sentiments is probably as strong as it was a few months 
igo when the symptoms were less clear and the govern- 
ment seemed less aware of the dangers of letting things 
drift from bad to worse. The Economic Report showed 
that the Council of Economic Advisers, at least, was not 
prepared to sit back and watch a serious deterioration in 
the economy and the President’s statement a couple of 
weeks ago that he would take the March unemployment 
ligure—if it showed no improvement—as a danger signal 
is proof that he is willing to take their advice. 

What worries people now is something less dramatic than 
the possibility of a sudden plunge into depression ; it is 
that the Administration may be prepared to accept a succes- 
sion of “second best years.” Professor Alvin Hansen of 
Harvard explained these worries to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. He said that, although 
the policy of the Administration was designed to prevent a 
slump, he missed “an equally reassuring statement that the 
federal government will employ all its powers to promote 
maximum employment, production and purchasing power.” 
He saw a danger of the United States moving on to a flat 
plateau and eventually, after some years, finding itself in a 
depression engendered. by stagnation 


Many observers in Washington would agree with Pro- 
fessor Hansen. Any political party which has been out of 
power for twenty years must be the prisoner, to some extent 
at least, of its years of opposition. The Republicans quite 
naturally have concentrated their attention on the inflation 
which undoubtedly occurred during the Roosevelt-Truman 
era rather than on the real economic expansion that also 
took place during those twenty years. And, because the 
inflation was almost entirely the result of war and the 
expansion was certainly started by the rearmament pro- 
gramme of 1940 and given a further boost by that of 1950, 
they have an emotional, and probably subconscious, 
tendency to equate the two. 

There is, as Professor Hansen has undoubtedly noticed, 
a little too much complacency over the prediction that 1954 
is likely to be as good a year as 1952 and, therefore, equal 
to the second best year in American history. There is also 
an unjustified assumption in some quarters that a continua- 
tion of the same state of affairs, which is no doubt tolerable 
in a year of adjustment from a war economy, would be 
satisfactory over a period of years. 


7 


Perhaps because of this attitude, and the reasons for its 
development, the approach of the Administration to the 
contraction in the economy has been as leisurely as the 
contraction itself. Amd, as the party of big business, the 
Republicans have presumably felt that a goodly proportion 
of the tax benefits arising from the reduction in government 
expenditure which they have achieved should go, in the 
first place, to industry. Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, can quote good economic doctrine in support 
of the contention that such things as more liberal deprecia- 
tion allowances encourage expansion by business and 
thereby create employment. 

But it is doubtful whether this “ trickle down” method 
will get the money into the hands of the consumer quickly 
enough. The Economic Advisers concluded, after all, that 
the country was experiencing an inventory adjustment which 
was necessitated by the failure of consumption to keep up 
with production. Therefore, it is argued by the opposition, 
the important thing at the moment is to give the consumer 
more to spend rather than to encourage business to expand 
productive facilities which are already too big for the 
immediate market. 

It was this argument that persuaded Senator George, 





— 
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who has never been considered a New Deal economist, to 
introduce his Bill to increase the exemption for personal 
income tax from $600 to $800 next year and to $1,000 in 
later years. He was probably influenced by what Dr 
Nourse told the Joint Committee. Dr Nourse, who was 
always considered the conservative member of Mr Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, maintained that only tax 
relief to the consumer would enlarge buying power quickly 
enough to counteract the real trouble which, he said, lay 
“somewhat deeper: than the statistical surface where inven- 
tories are counted.” 

Dr Nourse discussed one by one what the President has 
called the “formidable arsenal” of weapons with which 
recession could be fought and dismissed all except tax 
relief as inadequate. The credit controls of the Federal 
Reserve System, he said, could do little to stop a recession 
and almost nothing to start a recovery ; debt management 
and budget administration did not have enough firepower ; 
more was always expected of public works than they could 
deliver; and the change to flexible agricultural price 
supports would, in the short run, have a deflationary effect. 

Nothing that all the economists who have appeared 
before the Joint Committee have had to say, and none of 
Senator George’s arguments, have affected the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr Humphrey has issued a statement in 
which he expresses his vigorous opposition to 

blanket increases in exemptions that will throw us back 

into deficit financing which cannot be justified at the 

present time and which we have been working so hard to 
overcome. 
The battle has, therefore, been joined and it will go on for 
some months unless the pace of the recession gets faster 
and argument loses itself in action. 

This is less a battle between parties—there are Republi- 
cans and Democrats on both sides—than one between two 
schools of thought, between, roughly, businessmen—the 
National Association of Manufacturers supports Mr Hum- 
phrey—and economists and those who listen to economists. 
And there are two parts to the argument. The first is 
whether the American economy must continue to expand 
or whether it can afford a period of hesitation, if not of 
stagnation. The second is whether, as a short term measure, 
tax relief should be used to encourage an immediate increase 
in consumption or to expand production to take care of the 
demand which must come eventually from a population 
which is growing rapidly both in numbers and in ability to 
produce more and earn more. 


Men from the FBI 


Washington, D.C. 


‘HE American public is not, by tradition, well disposed 
towards the police. Yet over the past twenty years 

one police agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
become something of a national institution. This was 
dramatically illustrated by the extraordinary impact which 
the testimony of its director, Mr J. Edgar Hoover, had on 
public opinion during the electric days of last November, 
when battle was joined over the bones of Harry Dexter 
White. Although the Attorney General was severely criti- 
cised for bringing a non-policy-making agency into a 
political controversy and for using Mr Hoover’s prestige as 
a secret weapon in such a battle, Democratic orators are still 
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as ready as are Republicans to lavish praise on the FBI and 
to take credit for having supported it. Liberals have some 
misgivings about this “ untouchability”” and Mr Hoover’s 
undoubted flair for publicity has inspired both sarcasm and 
ridicule. But the FBI’s popularity has a firm basis in the 
efficiency, courage and honesty with which it enforces the 
federal laws against crime. 

There were few such laws until the early nineteen-thirties 
when Congress was forced to act by the chronic incapacity 
of the ill-equipped, badly co-ordinated and sometimes 
corrupt state police to cope with gangs of murderers and 
racketeers organised on a national scale. The crossing of a 
state boundary by the suspected criminal, the kidnapped 
victim, the stolen property or the absconding witness was 
made the signal for federal investigation. The responsibility 
of undertaking this fell upon the FBI largely because it was 
already in existence ; it was a highly-trained and scientific- 
ally-equipped corps of special agents ready to go into action 
against racketeers as soon as it was given the authority. 

The FBI had been fathered in 1908 by Napoleon’s grand- 
nephew, Mr Bonaparte, who was Attorney General to 
Theodore Roosevelt, to investigate the small number of 
federal offences that then existed and were not otherwise 
provided for. Once Mr Hoover had taken over in 1924, at 
the age of 29, strict recruiting and training regulations were 
enforced—all special agents have to be university graduates 
in law or accountancy—so as to overcome the rooted pre- 
judice of juries against police and expert witnesses. No 
agent of Mr Hoover’s has ever been convicted of crime or 
cogruption, and for many years the FBI’s record of success 
in obtaining convictions in the cases it has prepared has been 
almost perfect. 

But the achievement in which Mr Hoover seems to take 
most pride is a negative one, that he has “ prevented the for- 
mation of a national police, an idea to which I have always 
been most vigorously opposed.” Murder, assault, rape and 
other common law offences are still matters exclusively for 
state and local police unless another state becomes involved 
or unless the federal government has jurisdiction over the 
place where the deed is done—on Indian reservations or a 
ship on the high seas, for example. Even the older investi- 
gating branches of the federal government remain in opera- 
tion: counterfeiting, smuggling and dope-peddling are 
handled by the Treasury, whose Secret Service guards the 
President, and the Post Office has its own detectives. 

Although the FBI firmly refuses to handle local cases it 
has helped greatly to improve the efficiency of local police 
forces. Its scientific resources—the famous technical labora- 
tory which can analyse every sliver of evidence and the 
fingerprint library with 130 million entries—are at their 
disposal, and their most promising officers can be sent on 
courses at the FBI’s National Academy. 


os 


Misgivings arise, however, not from these admirable 
activities, but from the second great expansion of the FBI’s 
field, which occurred during and since the war and 
which has so increased the scale of its operations that it 
now has a force of 5,500 agents (compared with 900 before 
the war) and an annual budget of $78 million. The FBI has 
become the chosen instrument of the war against Com- 
munism inside America. 

This development sprang from three sources. At the 
outbreak of the last war President Roosevelt gave the FBI 
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sole responsibility for internal security. This made it the 
principal domestic intelligence agency, with the duty of 
-porting to the President, the Attorney General and other 
heads of departments involved on any matter that it thinks 
jould be brought to their notice—hence the reports in 
e 145 and 1946 on Harry Dexter White. Secondly, various 
é .cts of Congress since the war have specifically named the 
31 as the body to investigate applicants for certain posi- 
ns which are “ sensitive” from a security point of view. 
some cases the bureau must automatically carry out a 
ill field investigation”; in others it only does so if 
lerogatory information ” is found on the person’s file. A 
full field investigation involves the questioning of people 
who have been neighbours and associates of an applicant 
it all stages of his career and the tracking down of any 
illegations that may be made. Finally, under President 
fruman’s loyalty order and President Eisenhower’s security 
rder the FBI has to check every present employee of the 
a sovernment and all recruits to its service to see if there is 
ything that calls for investigation. 
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Mr Hoover is extremely anxious to refute charges that 
in the course of carrying out these tasks he has built up a 

Gestapo ”"—a word that constantly recurs in his speeches. 
His answer to such charges, and to over-eager admirers 
who want practically everyone to be “ cleared ” by the FBI, 
; to insist on its limited function. He said for instance at 
the White hearings: 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation . . . does not make 
policy ; it does not evaluate ; it secures facts. . Il am 
merely a subordinate official of the Attorney General... . 
I am advised of the policy to be followed. 
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His agents are trained to report what they are told exactly 
in the manner of the telling, so that the witness’s malice, 
bias or misunderstanding may be revealed and discounted 
when the reports are passed on by the FBI to the official 
who must “ evaluate ” them. 

The idea of the FBI being a detached research organisa- 
tion is, of course, not altogether realistic ; for example, Mr 
Hoover himself evaluates the reliability of his sources 
whenever he wishes them to remain confidential. Never- 
theless, most of the resentment that arises among those who 
are liable to investigation should not, in fairness, be directed 
at the FBI but at the “ policy makers,” and the prevailing 
climate of public opinion. It is not Mr Hoover who insists 
on the full treatment being given to American doctors 
attending conferences of the World Health Organisation 
or to holders of jobs that by the widest of construction 
could not be called sensitive. Nor is it Mr Hoover who 
imposes such serious penalties as suspension of employment 
or refusal of a passport until such time as the FBI shall 
have finished its lengthy search for facts behind the gossip 
on its file, a search which may go back over many years 
of a man’s career and involve several different countries. 

But there does seem to be a certain inflexibility about 
the FBI’s methods, perhaps because it tries to apply the 
principles of criminal investigation to this very different 
field. The “facts” behind a concept such as “ sympathetic 
association” with another person or group about whom 
other allegations are made (and so on, through a Chinese 
puzzle) are of a very different type from the “ facts ” that 
determine the true order of events surrounding a clearly 
defined crime. In spite of the care taken to teach FBI 
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agents about civil rights, it is easy to see why they some- 
times seem to go astray. But there is reassurance to be 
found in Mr Hoover himself and will be as long as he 
continues to examine his features so anxiously in the mirror 
to see whether they have not suddenly changed into the 
likeness of Heinrich Himmler. 


| American Notes 





Free Puerto Rico 


«“ REE Puerto Rico,” cried the Nationalist fanatics who, 
F edema wildly from the gallery, this week wounded 
five members of the House of Representatives, in a violent 
demand for something which the majority of Puerto Ricans 
are convinced they already have. This attack, which is very 
suitably being investigated by the Un-American Activities 
Committee, gave cause for concern about the measures 
taken to safeguard Congressmen and others, but none about 
the loyalty of the average Puerto Rican. For the attempt 
was obviously inspired by that persecution mania which 
permeates the whole Nationalist movement, to which not 
more than half of one per cent of the 24 million Puerto 

Ricans belong. 
Since the Nationalists last shocked Washington, by an 
attempt on President 
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States by a political 
and economic com- 
pact, which it entered 
into freely and is 
free to abandon. 
Under this compact the federal government exercises the 
same powers, over defence, labour relations, representation 
abroad and so on, in relation to Puerto Rico as to regular 
states, with one exception. Puerto Ricans do not pay federal 
taxes and therefore do not require a voting representative in 
Congress. This explains, in part at least, why Congress was 
so much more ready to give commonwealth status to Puerto 
Rico than it is to give full statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
Even though Congress does not tax Puerto Ricans, it 
does make other demands on them—for military service, for 
example—which give force to the Independence party’s 
contention that the commonwealth is not as free as its 
Governor, Mr Munoz Marin, believes. However, a majority 
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of Puerto Ricans are evidently satisfied, for in January the 
Legislative Assembly soundly defeated a proposal that 
President Eisenhower should be taken up on his promise 
made to the United Nations last autumn, that he would 
recommend Congress to grant independence if Puerto Rico 
asked for it. The island is in fact enjoying the financial! 
best of both worlds—with neither the responsibilities 0! 
independence nor the obligations of statehood. As a resul! 
low taxes are one of the attractions which are bringing from 
the mainland the industry that Puerto Rico needs so badly. 
This means of course that economic ties with the United 
States have been tightened as political ties have been 
loosened. But in time it may also mean that Puerto Ricans 
are no longer driven by poverty and overcrowding at home 
to migrate to the mainland. There they congregate, mainly 
in New York, in squalor and frustration that in its turn can 
lead to the pointless desperation of which Congressmen 
were the victims this week. 


Three C’s at Caracas 


HE terrorist attack in Congress was timed to call atten- 
aos to Puerto Rico as colonialism in the western 
hemisphere was being discussed at the Caracas conference 
of the Organisation of American States. At this meeting 
co-operative policies and programmes are to be drawn up 
for the hemisphere for the next five years and the activities 
of colonial powers are to be one of the chief topics. It is 
a discussion which the 
United States would 
have liked to avoid, 
not because it had ex- 
pected to be directly 
involved itself, but 
because embarrassing 
criticism of its Euro- 
pean allies is inevit- 
able. The topic on 
which the United 
States hopes, almost 
certainly vainly, to 
concentrate attention 
is that of Communist 
intervention in the | 6- |N LATES AMERICA 
hemisphere, particu- | $billion Volve ot end of yeor 
larly in Guatemala. 
It will take all Mr 
Dulles’s legal training 
to get the resolution 
he wants without be- 
ing accused of inter- 
fering in the internal 
affairs of other coun- 
tries, and without 
being forced to con- 
demn dictatorships of 
the right as well as of 
the left. Already 
there are only twenty instead of twenty-one Republics repre- 
sented at Caracas, because the Costa Rican President could 
not stomach the undemocratic hospitality of Venezuela. 

Mr Dulles will also have to contend with widespread 
disgruntlement and disappointment in Latin America, 
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-specially on the economic questions where the real interest 
‘the Caracas delegates lies. For the Republicans came to 
fice protesting that their predecessors had neglected the 
nisphere, but almost the only practical attention that-has 
1 given to Latin America by the United States in the 
+ year has taken the form of outspoken congressional 
gations that coffee producers have been unjustifiably 
iding American housewives up to ransom. It is true, 
course, that last November President Eisenhower’s 
brother put forward welcome recommendations for im- 
wing economic relations wita Latin America, but hopes 
his report would be implemented have been dashed 
the transference to Sweden of Mr John Cabot, the 
<perienced Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American 
Affairs. Mr Cabot, it is understood, felt that the Treasury’s 
ight hold on dollars and its objections to Export-Import 
Bank loans for development purposes made it impossible 
vive Latin American countries the kind of economic 
tance they need. 
[he Treasury’s alternative is private direct investment 
h, as the chart shows, has been steadily increasing ; 
two-thirds of all such United States investment abroad is 
Latin America, but it goes into raw material output 
rather than into the industrial facilities that Latin 
\mericans want. The chart also shows that the United 
States trade balance with Latin America is fairly satis- 
factory. But with prices, except of coffee, falling for the 
commodities which make up most of their exports, Latin 
Americans fear that their dollar earnings may soon be less 
adequate than at present. What they will be asking for at 
racas are guarantees of prices and purchases by the 
ited States and these Mr Dulles cannot give. 


,? 


Victory for the Constitution 


t has taken five weeks of a short and overcrowded session 
I for the Senate finally to beat off the forces determined 
restrict the President’s power to make treaties and execu- 
> agreements. For this relief the President has to thank, 
not his own party, but the Democrats, and in particular 
Senator Kilgore who, arriving on the scene just as the final 
vote had been taken, provided the “No” which alone 
defeated the proposed constitutional amendment. 

The issue was not the original measure sponsored’ by 
Senator Bricker, which would have given the House of 
Representatives and conceivably the forty-eight states a veto 
power over treaties. Even a much modified version put 
‘orward by Mr Bricker was roundly defeated, securing 
nothing near the two-thirds majority required to start a 
constitutional amendment on its way. At the end the 
Senate was voting on a substitute submitted by Senator 
George, the Democratic dean of the upper house ; this 
would have made executive agreements (which, unlike 
treaties, do not require the consent of the Senate) effective 
4S internal law only when they had received congressional 
approval, 

The decision to leave well alone, welcome though it is 

the White House, is causing little rejoicing there. For 

‘ thing, the narrowness of the majority shows how strong 
ne suspicion of the executive remains; it may not be 
difficult to re-kindle feeling next year. Even more imme- 
diately ominous is the fact that three-quarters of the 
Xepublicans voted for a measure Mr Eisenhower opposed. 
Among them were Mr Knowland, the majority leader, and 
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Mr Ferguson, chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee. It was left to a handful of Eisenhower Republicans 
and liberal Democrats to hold the fort. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that on all issues which divide the Republican 
party the President will be forced to rely to such an extent 
on Democratic votes. .The campaign for the Bricker 
Amendment had been strongly pursued ; many Senators 
were at least nominally pledged to vote for it; and the 
George Amendment seemed relatively innocuous. But the 
prospects of the Republicans uniting behind their President 
are not reassuring. 

How difficult it is to enforce party discipline is shown 
by the case of Senator Langer, who enraged not gnly the 
Administration, but also his fellow Republican Senators 
when he made public a series of silly and unsubstantiated 
charges against Chief Justice Warren. Mr Warren has now 
been confirmed by a voice vote, in which Senator Langer 
enthusiastically concurred. But when Mr Knowland spoke 
angrily of altering the seniority system which brought 
Senator Langer a committee chairmanship; no one laughed 
more heartily than Mr Langer himself. There are too many 
vested interests in the seniority system for it to be discarded 
without a battle. 


President’s Foot Half Down 


EW of the reporters who crowded into President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference on Wednesday can have 
expected, although many certainly hoped, that he would 
stamp on Senator McCarthy—not that even the full weight 
of the President could now squash the Senator entirely. 
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That Mr Eisenhower himself was uneasy about his failure to 
put his foot down firmly was apparent from his bearing and 
from his refusal to answer questions on his statement. As 
a rebuke to anyone less resilient and thick-skinned than Mr 
McCarthy, the President’s statement would have been 
admirably crushing, even though it was cushioned by a 
proper admission of error in the handling of the Peress 
case, the incident which gave rise to the present basic argu- 
ment over principle, and a proper recognition of the separate 
responsibilities of the Executive and the Legislature. But 
propriety makes no impression on Mr McCarthy. 

The President insisted that he alone could ultimately be 
held to account for executive action and that no government 
employee should be humiliated by a congressional com- 
mittee—without doubt a reference to the experiences of 
General Zwicker (to whom General Eisenhower paid a 
personal tribute) before Senator McCarthy. Then the 
President went on to say that, while he expected all govern- 
ment employees to respond cheerfully and completely to 
requests from Congress, he also expected Congress to treat 
them fairly. He commended the efforts now being made by 
the Republican leaders in the Senate to improve the pro- 
cedures of investigating committees. Finally the President 
regretted that the country was being. diverted from the 
grave domestic and foreign problems that required 
undivided attention by “disregard of the standards of fair 
play recognised by the American people.” 

Senator McCarthy, bounding back immediately at his 
own press conference, agreed with the President that time 
was being wasted and announced that he at least was going 
to get on w.th exposing Communists. He and the Presi- 
dent, he said, were evidently of the same mind on the neces- 
sity of getting rid of them and disagreed only on how to 
handle “those who protect Communists.” One of those 
who Mr McCarthy now seems to think may be protecting 
Communists is the Secretary of State. Mr Dulles may thus 
be one of the first to find out whether the President’s obser- 
vations on justice and fair play have put any restraint on 
Mr McCarthy. For Mr Dulles has just taken away from 
the Senator’s protégé, Mr Scott McLeod, his duites as 
personnel officer of the State Department and left him in 
charge only of security matters there. And Mr McLeod 
had earlier declared that the two functions were inseparable 
if the “ chaos ” in the department was to be “ cleaned up.” 


Berlin Under Scrutiny 


HE heavy strain of three international conferences in 
$3 rapid succession is not all that Mr Dulles, the Secre- 
tary of State, is having to endure. In the few days between 
returning from Berlin and setting out for Caracas, when 
a little rest and preparation would have been in order, the 
Secretary was compelled to justify his agreement to meet 
the representatives of Communist China at Geneva to dis- 
cuss settlements in Korea and Indo-China. Mr Dulles had 
noticed how reluctant Congress was to run any risk of 
involvement in a new Asian war; he might reasonably 
have concluded that negotiation would be a welcome alter- 
native. Moreover, he considered that by standing firm he 
had enabled the United States to carry all its points on 
the composition of the conference and the limited questions 
it was to deal with. He had also secured an assurance, 
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in writing, that the meeting would not be taken to invol\¢ 
recognition of the Communist regime. 

Mr Dulles evidently was a trifle indignant, but he canne: 
have been altogether surprised, at his chilly welcome fro: 
the Republican leaders in Congress. A Democratic Secr 
tary of State, after all, would have found it more than his 
place was worth to suggest treating with the Communisi; 
whom the friends of General Chiang Kai-shek regard with 
such implacable hostility. The conductor of the critica! 
chorus is Mr Knowland, the Senate majority leader, who 
warned Mr Dulles, in a speech at New York, that if the 
meeting at Geneva turns out to be a “ Far Eastern Munich,” 
the American people will have none of it. In Mr Know. 
land’s view, any settlement in Indo-China is virtually cer- 
tain to involve the surrender of the whole country to the 
Communists in a short time ; he is suspicious, as well, that 
one of the prices of peace may be the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. Other Republicans 
are not convinced by diplomatic semantics that Mr Dulle: 
can meet the representatives of China without recognisin; 
them the next time. 

Mr Knowland’s misgivings seem to have been shared, 
to some extent at least, by all the Republican leaders excep: 
Senator Wiley, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee. Mr Dulles has, in effect, been told to watch h: 
step at Geneva and warned that he will be held accountab\: 
if he trips. Like Mr Dean, the American negotiator at 
Panmunjom, Mr Dulles cannot find diplomacy easy under 
present conditions. Fortunately, however, unlike Mr Dean. 
who has been accused of “appeasement” by Senator 
Welker, Mr Dulles shows no signs of resigning. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The 800,000 shares in the New York Central Railroad 
over 12 per cent of those outstanding, which belonged 1 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, have been sold to tw: 
friends of Mr Robert R. Young, who is trying to get contro! 
of the New York Central. As long as they were held by 2 
rival railway, there was a strong possibility that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the interests of preserving com 
petition, would prevent the voting rights represented by 
these shares from being exercised at the shareholders’ mec! 
ing in May. Now it seems probable that they will be 
exercised in Mr Young’s favour. 


* 


The suggestion that so far only four refugees have entered 
the United States under the emergency immigration pro- 
gramme enacted last summer may not be correct, but 
certainly the number has been so small that it seems unlikely 
that the 15,000 authorised for the first year will have 
arrived by next June. And if the full 209,000 are to be 
admitted by the end of 1956, drastic steps will have to be 
taken to cut through the administrative tangle, arising 
mainly from the complicated restrictions in the Act itself, 
which is holding up the programme, both in the United 
States and in the countries where the refugees are. 


* 


The three Polish consulates in the United States, in New 
York, Chicago and Detroit, are to be closed by order of the 
American government, on the grounds that they serve no 
useful purpose. There have been complaints that the 
Detroit office is a centre for Communist propaganda. 
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it means faster progress in the clearing of sites for 
new factories and housing estates, in the building 
of new roads, in the breaking of new ground for 
agriculture. It means greater economy for the 
contractor on every excavating and construction 
job. 

Today, in Britain and in the many countries for 
which Britain is an International source of supply, 
contractors are taking delivery of the new 
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Spears Against Egypt | 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KHARTOUM 


“\, NLY. a few hours before the Sudan was about to 
embark upon the political sophistication of parliamen- 
tary life, there leapt from the very earth itself an incong- 
uous and primitive passion to remind the watching world 
that the good order of British administration is not deeply 
oted in the tempers of the people. Sir Abdel Rahman el 
Mahdi, cotton king and dignified associate of premiers and 
princes, sent his.call into Omdurman and the deserts, to 
tribesmen who journeyed to the outskirts of Khartoum. 
Chere, Outside the airport as President Neguib arrived, they 
tormed.a fearful replica—only cleaner, healthier and better 
fed—of the army of that-earlier Mahdi whose revolt drove 
Egypt. from the Sudan. Nor was the purpose much 
changed; for if the earlier army rose to.fight, this one rose 
to give warning that it was prepared to fight. 

Che imitation was too good to mean anything else. The 
wide plain, the bright sunshine, the mass of turbaned 
tribesmen with hundreds of banners waving over their 
heads, seemed a deliberate invocation of history. There 
was at that time no intention to shed blood, and no one has 
yet satisfactorily explained how the riot started outside the 
Governor-Gerieral’s palace anid under the very shadow of 
General Gordon’s statue. Perhaps-the most credible explana- 
tion is that memory put'a sharp edge to the fears of the 
police, most of whom were sectarian opponents. of the Ansar 
army. (The Ansar is the heterodox sect of Islam headed by 
the Mahdi: the Khatmia is its orthodox rival.) Weapons, 
as it were, emerged by reflex action. It cannot have been 
that these people had been sent by El-Mahdi to attack his 
good friend President Neguib. On the other hand, the 
tribesmen came armed with spears, knives and clubs. 

Whatever started the fighting, it served to reinforce the 
general impression by its very primitiveness. Police were 
stabbed with spears, knifed and clubbed with a fury so often 
described in stories of the Mahdiya ; and then, it seemed 
at a word, they drew off, gathered their dead and wounded, 
and wandered back through the Khartoum streets to the 
home of El-Mahdi, where they curled up on the grass verge 
and in the gardens and, for the most part, dozed in the 
afternoon sun. El-Mahdi or his son told the police to come 
and get police rifles and a horse captured in the fighting, 
and this was done without disturbing the afternoon calm. 
No police, no army, came to drive away or arrest these 


people whose activities had caused a death roll of about 30. 


and about 200 wounded. Later in the day. there was a clash 
with the police because a small group of the Ansar refused 
to give up their arms. After dark, one tribesman wandering 





wearily back to Omdurman, still bloodstaimed and carrying 
a large sword, was stopped by a-policeman who carried a 
baton. The swerdsman quietly relinquished his weapon 
and went peacefully to prison. Next day, at the word of 
El-Mahdi, they dispersed back to their homes. The army 
and police would have had to fight a battle to achieve the 
same result. 

It happened, therefore, that a pictorial design became a 
practical lesson to Egypt and those pro-Egyptian eleménts 
who have been so industriously working ‘in the country since 
the National Unionist Party was elected. El-Mahdi, and the 
Umma Party of. which his son is president; were not pre- 
pared to watch Egyptian penetration of the Sudan »proceed 
unchecked during the transitional period. They had watched 
leading members of the National Unionist Party tolerate, 
if not actually help, the activities of Major Salah. Salem, 
Egyptian Minister of State for Sudanese ‘Affairs. They did 
not want President Neguib, who is personally popular in 
the Sudan, to leave without knowing that personal popularity 
was one thing and Major Salem’s -misreporting of the 
Sudanese situation another. Few Egyptians can realise what 
a liability Major Salem is to them in the Sudan. 

The tribesmen were called out to demonstrate the strength 
of the independence movement, to ‘submerge the welcome 
for President Neguib in cries for freedom, and to show that 
unity with Egypt could not be imposed without the resistance 
of the Ansar. As a result of the riot, it was proved that no 
security forces in the Sudan would willfngly be mobilised 
against an Ansar army. Certainly Ismail el-Azhary, who is 
Minister of the Interior as well as Premier, was not ready to 
do it. President Neguib had, therefore, to spend his twenty 
hours in the Sudan inside the Governor-General’s palace 
and go quietly home before dawn. Neither a pro-Egyptian 
government nor the Governor-General was willing to 
answer for security otherwise. 

Most thinking people in Khartoum have come to the con- 
clusion that the underlying cause of the trouble was the 
clumsiness of Egypt’s policy since the elections three months 
ago. The enthusiastic assumption that the National Unionist 
victory had paved the way for Egypt in the Sudan was wrong 
from the outset ; for the protagonists of independence in the 
Sudan are only prevented from displaying the fact that they 
are a majority by the sectarian resistance of the Khatmia to 
the Umma Party which derives its strength from the Ansar. 
Even the NUP government is not united on the question 
of relations with Egypt, and some were embarrassed by the 
activity Egypt exhibited in the Sudan. It was psychelogic- 
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ally inept to insist on reminding the Sudan what a wonder- 
ful big brother Egypt was going to be ; even many of those 
who want close relations with Egypt have been antagonised. 

The Umma Party, believing that the pro-Egyptian element 
in the government gave Egypt more latitude than it was 
entitled to, and that this behaviour ran contrary to the 
feelings of the country in general, determined upon the 
demonstration of strength which produced such tragic 
results. Had Egypt’s policy not been so obvious during 
the last three months there would have been no need for 
this demonstration before Parliament opened ; and it may 
well have been that El-Mahdi himself would have gone to 
greet President Neguib on arrival. For just as there is a 
majority for independence in the Sudan, there also 
appears to be a majority for close and friendly relations with 
Egypt which, had it been tactful, would have given no cause 
for Ansar threats. 


Second Opinion on Europe 


TT is a little unfortunate that two international bodies 

should, within a fortnight of one another, issue reports 
analysing the economic progress of Europe during the past 
year. The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) has the wider coverage, since its parish, in 
contrast to that of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC), includes not only all nineteen West 
Eurepean as well as six East European countries, but also 
the great, sprawling empire of the Soviet Union. 

Comparison of the two reports shows that the diagnosis 
is similar. In short, the main problem facing Western 
Europe is the relative stagnation of production. Only in 
four countries was the index of industrial production signi- 
ficantly higher than in 1952, the largest increases being in 
Western Germany and the Netherlands. The sharpest fall 
was in France. Textile production, in most countries, 
staged the biggest recovery ; but this was largely because 
production in the previous year had fallen to a low level. 
Metal-using industries, on the other hand, owing to shrink- 
ing markets, suffered a lean year, all the more surprising 
because of the rising trend of rearmament demands. The 
conclusion drawn by the Commission is that there was a 
“ marked contraction in civilian demand,” particularly for 
investment purposes. By contrast, good harvests and 
increased yields sent agricultural production from strength 
to strength. The growth of Western Europe’s grain pro- 
duction helped to intensify the enormous problem of the 
world’s surplus stocks. 

The Commission regards the inflation problem as being 
under control, though there is a tendency to be sceptical 
about the part played by monetary discipline in achieving 
this. In a particularly interesting passage the case of France 
is analysed, and the important conclusion is reached that 
“there now exists a genuine possibility of economic expan- 
sion without inflation,” on account of an improved supply 
position and the elimination of bottlenecks. In the present 
delicate economic and political state’ of France, it is a bold 
decision to give the green light to expansionary measures 
which might, on the showing of the past, easily be translated 
into purely inflationary techniques. 


In studying the progress of intra-European trade and 
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payments, the Commission examines the progress made by 
the European Payments Union, the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and Benelux—three working examples of co-opera- 
tion within Europe. The Report is sceptical of the 
headway made by the Schuman community, and wryly 
comments “in short, competition in steel seems so far to 
have been rather traditionally monopolistic.” Similar 
caution about progress in Benelux is a-rather severe judg- 
ment, especially in view of the substantial headway recently 
accomplished tewards full economic union. 

The Commission notes with satisfaction the progress 
made towards dollar balance by Western Europe as a whole ; 
but, in contrast to the OEEC report, it is doubtful of the 
permanence of the improvement. Indeed, it considers that 
“the present level of dollar imports cannot be taken as a 
true measure of Europe’s normal needs,” though some 
permanence in Europe’s increased exports to the dollar area 
is forecast despite the threat of an American recession. 
While it would be difficult to prove categorically that 
Europe’s dollar balance has improved structurally, there is 
a widespread feeling that this has in fact occurred. Europe’s 
non-dollar trade, in contrast to the improvement in the 
dollar area, declined in spite of an improvement of some 
6 per cent in the terms of trade. Within this sector a 
number of European countries, notably Western Germany, 
the Netherlands, and, surprisingly, Italy, made steady 
headway. 

Though no specific recommendations are made to the 
various countries about policy, the Commission, like its 
colleagues in Paris, is obviously in favour of measures to 
stimulate demand for investment and consumption, though 
not neglecting the familiar exhortation to increase exports. 
The Commission uses an illuminating method to reinforce 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN EUROPE 
Index Numbers (1950=— 100) 


1952 1953 
| Uan.-Sept,) (Jan.—Sept.) 
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its conclusion. An analysis is made of the components of 
aggregate demand and production in four European 
countries, Western Germany, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden. These four are selected, not only 
because of the availability of statistics, but also because 
the two former enjoyed a rapid increase in production 
while there was only a modest gain in the other two. 
The analysis brings to light several remarkable facts, not 
the least surprising of which is the conclusion that consumer 
demand has played only a modest part in the growth of 
industrial production. Indeed, the Commission finds no 
confirmation of the widely accepted belief that “ the driving 
force of production booms was the pressure of domestic 
inflation.” The argument proceeds to show that the two 
main expansionary forces in the period reviewed were the 
growth of exports in the earlier period, and subsequently 
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the arbitrary increase of government consumption. Having 


isolated these main elements the conclusions that follow, - 


given the need to increase production, suggest that the most 
effective way of raising output is by the increase in public 
spending. Though cuts in taxation are recognised to have 
a beneficial effect on incentives, the Commission makes out 
an ingeniously argued case for the view that they are a 
relatively “ expensive” method of increasing output. A 
drive to increase exports, though it would have a direct 
effect in increasing production, calls for action on the widest 
of fronts. In other words—though the Report does not 
actually say so—if Europe’s first need is to increase produc- 
tion, the most effective way to meet it is to increase public 
spending. 


Germany’s Right to Rearm 


R ADENAUER has been making history again. Last 
Friday he whipped through the Bundestag amend- 
ments to the constitution which give the Federal Republic 
the right to arm. With prodigious energy, the Chancellor 
argued round his coalition partners and summoned every 
member from far and wide, including one in the United 
States and one suffering from concussion. The result was 
at the amendments were passed with the necessary two- 
irds majority. Dr Adenauer has now reaped the choicest 
uits of his election victory and the concessions that he 
ide to right-wing politicians in the course of forming his 
Cabinet. But clapping in the House was tactfully stilled 
vhen the vote was announced, for the Chancellor does 
t want to exasperate either the Social-Democrat opposi- 
tion or the French. 

The history and significance of Friday’s vote need some 
explaining. It represents Dr Adenauer’s way of circum- 
venting the Socialists, who have tried from the outset to 
block the rearmament of Western Germany in the European 
Defence Community by appealing to the constitution. At 
their insistence, the Siamese twin treaties of Bonn and 
Paris (the one ending the occupation regime and the other 
setting up the European Army) were brought before the 
Supreme Court at Karlsruhe and President Heuss has not 
yet been able to put his signature to the instruments of 
ratification. The complexities of this very complicated 
tussle are now of academic interest. While the Karlsruhe 
awyers still have the matter in their brief cases, Dr 
Adenauer has by-passed them. It goes without saying 
that the frustrated Socialists are exceedingly bitter about 
the way in which parliament exercised its rights, leaving 
the guardian of the constitution at Karlsruhe cut off by 
the tide. They declare that the government has given 

elf an Enabling Act—a term with sinister significance 

Germans, because it recalls the act by which Hitler 
assumed the dictatorship. In fact all that the government 
has done is to free the way for legislation on setting up 
armed forces, to the extent that this is in its power. 

So far so good for Dr Adenauer. He has demonstrated 
to France and America that, as far as the Federal Republic 
goes, the European army might get going tomorrow. That 
was presumably his object. There is no excuse for his 
having underestimated adverse French reaction, for it has 
long been known that the French would object to the 
Constitution being changed before the EDC was in force, 
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even if the amendments were designed to bring it into line 
with the treaties which the French government itself con- 
cluded. In the coming weeks Dr Adenauer will be confer- 
ring with M. Bidault on French difficulties in the way of 
the defence community, notably the Saar. It is just con- 
ceivable that the way will at long last be smoothed for the 
ratification debate in the French Assembly to take place. In 
the meantime, the German government, even if it wished, 
cannot pass laws setting up an army, either European or 
national, though preparations have long ago been made ; 
applicants are queueing up in their thousands, and the 
officers in the shadow Ministry of Defence are stale with 
Over-readiness. 

The crucial question arises—would the German govern- 
ment stamp a new national army out of the ground if Allied 
approval were given to the constitutional changes and the 
European defence community were finally abandoned ? At 
the moment, the answer is No. Dr Adenauer is known to be 
opposed to a national army and has not by any means 
abandoned hopes of achieving his ambition of leading Ger- 
many into a new, better course side by side with France. 
In general, the people are either passively or positively 
antagonistic to a revival of the old Wehrmacht, either the 
Prussian or the Hitlerite model (though the masses might 
swing over if the bands began to play) ; and the powerful 
business and industrial world is anxious to reduce taxation, 
not to increase burdens for an army. This leaves as sup- 
porters of a national army, nationalist politicians, and the 
professional soldiers, who want a new Wehrmacht, so oder 
so. Some of the professionals also sincerely want armed 
forces without the old militarism and these men are still in 
the ascendant ; but in the background of Dr Adenauer’s 
right-wing coalition partners are generals who believe that 
the Nazi New European Order and the Viking Division of 
the Waffen SS were the models for the anti-Communist 
Europe of tomorrow. Everyone, whatever his opinion, sees 
that the help of America is needed for a German army. It 
may be said therefore that, as long as Dr Adenauer lives, 
and the United States Congress and Pentagon do not insist 
on a German army without regard for the political frame- 
work in which it is raised, the danger is not acute. 

But there can be no doubt that the events of iast week in 
the Bundestag give reason for caution. Several factors are 
disquieting. The amendments to the constitution are framed 
to give Germany an army, and one not limited to the EDC. 
And further amendments, which the right-wing coalition 
partners made Dr Adenauer agree to introduce later, show 
as little of the new European spirit as many of the speeches 
made during the debate. The coming amendments are 
three. The first would prevent decentralisation of control, 
which is to be in the hands of the Federal government. This 
is doubtless needed for efficiency. The second proposal is 
more open to a sinister interpretation. It lays down that 
the German units shall be set up on a local geographical 
basis, in order to maintain traditions of localities. This is 
all very well, but not exactly in keeping with the idea of a 
European army. Moreover, the framing of the amendment 
and past experience with the refugee politicians suggests 
that the right-wing have in mind one day to include in the 
new army not only Bavarian divisions, but Silesian and East 
Prussian. The last point to which Dr Adenauer had to 
agree was that the constitution should state who is to be 
titular commander-in-chief of the German armed forces. 
The choice is between the President of the Federal Republic, 
or the Chancellor. The vital question of the soldiers’ oath is 
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connected with this decision, and as memories of Hinden- 
burg and Hitler are still alive, there will be great interest 
in the way it is finally settled. For the moment it is enough 
to note that nothing in any of these demands of the right- 
wing suggests that in their view Germany should rearm in 
the EDC or not at all. 


A Year Without Stalin 


(“AN Cesar tie the hands of his successors? Can the most 
“\— powerful and cunning ruler impose a political pattern 
that will survive long after he has left the stage ? Exactly 
a year ago, to the strains of mournful music, Moscow 
radio proclaimed the death of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, 
the “ leader of genius,” the omnipotent, omniscient ruler of 
all the Russias, the “ pope with battalions.” The question 
was—could Stalinism survive Stalin ? For over a quarter of 
a century he had reigned supreme, having first crushed and 
then exterminated all actual and potential opponents. His 
lieutenants had seemed mere puppets, carrying out their 
master’s orders ; and the master had clearly made. prepara- 
tions for the succession. Yet once Stalin. was removed 
from the apex the Soviet pyramid of political power began 
to crumble, and the ruthlessly and painfully prepared 
pattern to fall apart. The currents set running a year ago 
have not yet run their full course, and many are still hidden 
from the public view. But some attempt can be made to 
trace their labyrinthine flow over the last twelve months 
and their present direction. 
At first events moved at an unfamiliar speed. The 
‘“ puppets ” revealed voices and gestures of their own. In 
a matter of days the structure of party and government 
leadership was reorganised and the fabric bequeathed by 
Stalin at the last party Congress had been rent. The period 
of mourning was hastily brought to an end and the 
panegyrists made way for the iconoclasts. The cult of the 
individual was officially disavowed and replaced by the 
new rule of “collective leadership.” 


Undermining the Policemen 


All this was more than a personal betrayal. To the 
refrain of “ anything he could do we can do better,” Stalin’s 
successors launched their slogan of peace, plenty and free- 
dom. They made polite overtures to the West, promised 
rapid improvements to the Soviet consumer and, above all, 
reminded the individual citizen that he had rights under 
the constitution. An amnesty was proclaimed, a new legal 
code promised and the chief instrument of Stalinist rule— 
the police terror—seemed to be blunted. This weapon of 
terror had been used in different ways at different times, 
but it was the real basis of Stalin’s power. Indeed, on the 
eve of his death there had been clear signs of the building 
up of a new wave of terror. The vigilance campaign, a 
natural product of the cold war, was reaching its zenith 
with every citizen declared to be under suspicion as poten- 
tial “spy” or “imperialist agent.” The arrest of the 
“criminal doctors,” most of them Jewish, on the charge of 
poisoning military and political leaders, looked like the 
curtain raiser to a new holocaust reminiscent of the ’thirties. 
But scarcely a month after Stalin’s death the whole trend 
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was reversed. The vigilance campaign was stopped, the 
plot was denounced as a frame-up, the doctors were freed 
and the security men in charge of the case were accused of 
using “ unconstitutional methods” to extract information. 

Not only was the self-confidence of the policemen 
sapped, but the validity of all previous purges and trials 
was implicitly questioned. Nor was this an isolated 
instance. Similar acts of rehabilitation took place in 
Stalin’s native Georgia and other republics, where “ bour- 
geois nationalists” were freed and their accusers charged 
with Russification and extortion. A breath of fresh air 
seemed to be sweeping through the Soviet lands, and,this 
purging of Stalinist survivals had to all appearances. the 
unanimous backing of the Kremlin. 

The unanimity, as later events showed, was only a 
facade behind which a deadly struggle was going on. After 
one hundred days of hope and promise, Moscow sprang 
another political surprise. Lavrenti Beria, head of the 
powerful security forces and officially second to Malenkov 
in the néw regime, was suddenly denounced as a “ bourgeois 
nationalist” and an “ imperialist agent.” In pure Stalinist 
fashion the record ef his treason was traced back almost 
to his mother’s womb. A coalition of policemen, frightened 
by Beria’s “liberal” antics, of Stalinist diehards opposed 
to any tampering with the Léader’s heritage and of military 
leaders, proceeded to win the second round in the struggle 
for the succession. What determined the waverers to take 
sides against the reformers ? The whole story of argument 
and bargaining in the Kremlin remains to be told, but it 
can be assumed that the relaxation of internal discipline 
following the policy of concessions, together with the June 
rising in Berlin, played an important part in it. The die- 
hards may have warned against political concessions which 
might cause a repetition of the Berlin troubles nearer home. 
Once this argument carried the day it was easiest to sacrifice 
Beria, since few would shed tears for the head of the dreaded 
NKVD. 


The Beria Heresy 


Yet it is now clear that Beria was himself the mainspring 
of the reformist group. What was the head policeman 
doing in such company ? Under a dictatorship it is often 
the policeman who can best feel the mood of the country. 
He may have felt that it was time to relax somewhat the 
grip of his men if the regime was to survive. He may, 
too, have calculated that liberalism was likely to make 
him popular, and to that end took the risk of limiting «the 
powers of his own police empire. For his audacity he 
paid the supreme penalty. But it was easier to get rid 
of the man than of the ideas for which he stood. For 
nearly six months after Beria’s fall almost no mention was 
made of him. Only the glitter of army uniforms at various 
meetings revealed that the soldiers had received their 
reward, while sporadic purges of “ bourgeois nationalists ” 
in the republics disclosed that Beria’s men were being 
weeded out. 

The biggest visible change took place in the emphasis 
of Soviet propaganda. This was shifted from “ constitu- 
tional rights” to “economic needs.” The promised legal 
code was forgotten ; but in August Malenkov made a major 
policy speech, in which he asserted that the standard of 
life of the Soviet consumer “can and must” be raised 
rapidly. On the other hand, he did not «paint a 


distant vista, but promised substantial rewards within the 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


1. THE DAILY BREAD 


First, then, our bread*—chief pride and focal point of 
Schweppshire’s way of living. There are still a handful who have 
survived from the lethal days when bread was just flour, simply 
baked. When the old ovens were demolished, workers specially 
trained in loafcraft were selected from Economics students who 
were rowing men and had taken a First in Botany. Their duty 
is to impurify the unnatural ingredients. A special centrifuge 
separates the husks without direct human agency; these are 
later put back by hand as husks. The original sand mixed 
with particles of old buried tins adhering to the wheat root is 
flung at the simmering dough. It is not generally realised that 
each year a typical man eats a lump of coke the size of a S-yen 
piece. The essential bread residue reaches the consumer already 
shaped by the anatomy group, who drive to work in sterile 
vans, and wrap the bread in containers stored permanently at 
* Or, as we prefer to call it in Basic Schweppshish, “stuff in me 
put”. (“Bread” belongs to our cumbersome older vocabulary, now 
reduced to 17 words, all tremendously short.) 


- 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE 


boiling point, and covered in cellophane from the deep freeze. 
To add savour, many slice the bread with a rusty kitchen knife 
kept specially for cutting up onions. The bread is brown 
because white bread contains no vitamin Fy, It is interesting 
that brown bread contains none either, 
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next two or three years. A month later Nikita Khrushchev, 

the Party secretary, whose influence seems to have risen 

frer Beria’s fall, reviewed the parlous state of Soviet 

iculture. He announced a temporary retreat from his 

: schemes to bridge the gap between town and country, 

d proclaimed a new policy of incentives for the peasants 

ret quickly the indispensable foodstuffs and agricultural 

materials. The economic task portrayed was gigantic. 

consumer is to get his benefits quickly. Nevertheless 

¢ government has apparently no intention of slowing 

yn the rate of expansion of heavy industry and, for 

litical. reasons, cannot ignore China’s demands for 
lustry and arms, 


In the meantime the political pendulum has been swing- 
ing towards and away from Stalinism as if the- Kremlin 

ere suffering from a split mind. “ Russifiers” are being 
restored to their posts in the Republics while writers are 
being told to take off their pink glasses and criticise the 
failings of Soviet society. The outside observer gets the 
impression that abortive efforts are being made to put the 
clock back to where it stood on March sth last year. When 
Beria’s trial was finally staged in December it took place 
behind closed doors. The accused were taken from the 
dock to the firing squad without providing the public with 
the spectacle of a latter-day Vyshinsky in action. Nor was 
any attempt made at an open indictment of the hundred 
days of reform. On the contrary, every effort was made to 
present it as a trial of the police, and Beria’s companions 
in the dock were all security officers. By implication the 
doctors’ accusers and the extortioners eliminated by Beria 
were exonerated; but the doctors seem not to have been 
rearrested and their torturers have not been openly rehabi- 
litated. Instead, they seem to be returning by the back- 
door. Thus, Semyon Ignatiev, the Minister of State 
Security responsible for the frame-up, who was disgraced in 
April, has just now reappeared as a parliamentary candidate 
in Bashkiria. 


The Army Comes Forward 


The tug-of-war is not yet over. Attempts have been and 
are being made to preserve and revive Stalinism. They have 
not been completely successful ; they are probably doomed, 
just as Stalinism itself was already doomed during the 
lifetime of its creator. The outworn political structure 
was kept together only by its omnipotent ruler. If 
a return to pure Stalinism without Stalin is ruled out, 
what are the most likely developments in the Soviet Union? 
Either Malenkov and his associates will manage to steer a 
middle course, to avoid an open split within the party and 
to provide an outlet for explosive forces through progres- 
sive reforms and concessions ; or a divided and struggling 
party, no longer protected by the security police, will lose 
power to a military dictatorship. This was, perhaps, the 
alternative from the very beginning, and the army has 
ready collected spoils from the Beria conflict. Its voice 
clearly now carries more weight in the councils of the 
Kremlin, and in the parliamentary “ elections ” now staged 
there are more army candidates than ever before. Should 
the diehards score a complete victory, crush all their 
cpponents and revive the reign of vigilance, a Soviet Bona- 
parte may then forestall them and prove the real successor 
to the ruthless Party Secretary, the heir and executioner 
of the October revolution, whose long reign ended a 
ycar ago. 





The Danish Economy 


NE of Denmark’s special problems at present is a 

population bulge. The high birth rate during the war 
years is now about to bring on to the labour market an 
unusually large number of young workers. This is bound 
to create difficulties in a country where unemployment is a 
perennial, although usually mild, headache for governments. 
However, in 1953 an encouraging trend was visible in this 
respect ; average unemployment fell from 12.4 per cent in 
1952 to 9.2 per cent, while the average number employed 
in industry rose from 525,000 to $45,000. Preliminary 
estimates placed the gross national product in 1953 at 
between 3 and 4 per cent above that of 1952. 

This, however, largely reflected greater internal consump- 
tion, brisk activity in house building, and a higher expendi- 
ture on defence. The picture of Denmark’s foreign trade 
in 1953 was not so cheering. The value of exports during 
the first eleven months of the year admittedly rose to Kr. 
5,649 million, as against Kr. 5,285 million in the same 
months in 1952. But, while agricultural exports in this 
period showed an increase of Kr. 486 million, exports of 
industrial products fell by Kr. 11§ million (from Kr. 2,002 
to Kr. 1,887 million). 

Danish farms thus contributed nearly twice as much to 
export earnings in 1953 as did Danish industry ; in 19§2, 
the ratio had been one of three to two. The OEEC’s annual 
review of Denmark’s economy emphasises the fact that, as 
long as Britain and other purchasers of Danish bacon, 
butter, cheese and eggs find it necessary to maintain restric- 
tions on these imports, Denmark will have to strain hard 
to earn more both from its merchant marine and from indus- 
trial exports. Very little help can be obtained by cutting 
down imports, which in the first eleven months of 1953 rose 
to Kr. 6,301 million (against Kr. 6,060 million in January- 
November, 1952) ; for most Danish imports consist of fuel, 
raw materials, and semi-manufactured products, few of which 
can be replaced from domestic sources, and shortage of 
which must bring down the general level of activity and 
react directly on exports. 


More Exports to the Dollar Area 


Earnings from shipping in 1953 remained at the lower 
level to which the steep fall in freight rates in 1952 had 
brought them; but, as considerable modernisation and 
expansion of the Danish merchant marine is already well 
under way, the outlook for improved earnings in 1954 Is 
good. As to exports of industrial goods, the decline during 
1953 should not be taken as too ominous a sign. Almost 
the whole of the falling off was due to smaller sugar exports, 
which in turn reflected a very poor beet crop in 19§2. 
Other industrial exports generally maintained their posi- 
tions ; but they did not improve them, and there is clearly 
a case for strengthening the support already officially given 
to export promotion and to investments with export poten- 
tialities, and for a drive to make Danish industrial exports 
more competitive in foreign markets. A hopeful feature of 
1953 was a notable improvement in the trading’ balance 
with the dollar area ; and although part of this represented 
sales to American forces in Germany, exports to the dollar 
area proper increased by about a third with the aid of a 
dollar premium scheme initiated in August, 1952. 
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Denmark, however, must continue to look apprehensively 
at any portents of a general international recession. The 
first effect of a recession might, admittedly, be to improve 
Denmark’s terms of trade by bringing down the cost of its 
imports of raw materials. But there are few illusions ia 
Copenhagen about the speed with which this would be 
succeeded by a sharp fall in both exports and earnings 
from the merchant marine. For this reason among others, 
Denmark is a strong advocate of co-operative action 
between European governments to meet any threat of 
recession. 


Prosperity for Cyprus 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


URING the debate in the House of Lords last week two 
points of importance were made about Cyprus. The 

first was that its Greek population is unique in the British 
Commonwealth in that it wants, or says it wants, not self- 
government but a change of master. The second was that 
the island is enjoying almost boom conditions. The desire 


of the Cypriot Greeks for union with Greece springs largely — 


from the emotion of nationalism, which is apt to be deaf to 
talk of material advantages. All the same it is important to 
be clear about the reasons for the prosperity which 
Cyprus is experiencing today. 

The 500,000 inhabitants of the island, which is slightly 
smaller than Devon and Cornwall, subsist largely on agri- 
culture and mining. The principal export crops are of 
the usual Mediterranean types, citrus fruit, olives, almonds 
and the grape—with the addition of the carob or locust 
bean, an important feeding stuff for cattle. The island’s 
mineral wealth is extensive. The mining industry employs 
some 6,000 people, and copper and iron pyrites, asbestos, 
chrome and gypsum are all profitably exploited. Since the 
war, the export trade has developed rapidly, and the value 
of exports has risen from £4.2 million in 1946 to £17.6 
million in 19§2. Between one-half and three-fifths of 
these exports consist of minerals ; lower prices in 1953 
reduced their value somewhat, and as a result the value 
of all exports was only £15 million. About £5 million 
worth went to Britain ; Cyprus therefore exports nearly as 
much to Britain as, say, Greece. But this year Cyprus 
raisins may find difficulty in competing for the British 
market now that the Ministry of Food’s control of dried 
fruits has been removed. Imports also have increased 
steadily and substantially since the war ; in 1953 the total 
value was {21.2 million compared with £8 million in 1946. 
They cover a wide range of manufactured goods, particu- 
larly cars and trucks, for the island now has no railway, and 
one of the Emmet-like engines which used to pull the train 
from the sea to Nicosia is enshrined in a Famagusta square. 


Last year some {9.5 million worth of goods were imported 
from Britain. 


Newcomers on the Island 


The persistent increase in the adverse balance of visible 
trade—last year some £6 milion—is not causing great con- 
cern,. because there has been a steady increase in invisible 
exports such as the growing tourist trade. Cyprus is an 
ideal holiday centre for Middle Eastern oil men and their 
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families, to say nothing of members of H.M. Forces serving 
in the area. Much more important, of course, is the expen«{i- 
ture in the island of the British service departments, and of 
the increasing number of foreign commercial concerns wh:-h 
used to base their Middle Eastern headquarters in Egy; 
but now find Nicosia less flighty than Cairo. There are 
other bodies, not only British but American as well—:e 
American monitoring station outside Kyrenia is an example 
—which have decided that Cyprus is a convenient spot. 


The presence of all these newcomers certainly helps he 
island to balance its international accounts, but they do little 
to keep down the cost of living (particularly of house 
property), and according to the government’s index figure 
the cost of living is now some 30 per cent higher than it 
was in 1950 and shows little signs of falling. On the other 
hand the island’s finances are in a healthy condition, and 
the 1953 revenue of about £8 million would have yielded 
a surplus of £1 million over expenditure if it had not been 
for exceptional expenditure on the earthquake at Paphos. 
This disaster, incidentally, will cost the government at least 
£14 million. Last week’s announcement that the British 
taxpayer is to contribute £500,000 is good news for thc 
Cypriots. : 


No More Malaria 


In the meantime, the shape of the island’s economy is 
gradually being altered by two important developments 
First there is the large capital expenditure of the British 
War Office on the cantonments at Episkopi, west of Limas- 
sol, and near Larnaca at Dhekelia, where barracks, offices, 
messes, roads, pipelines and all the other installations ind:s- 
pensable to the presence of the British Army overseas are 
now rapidly taking shape. Secondly, the government's 
decision in 1946 to spend some £15 million on a ten-year 
capital development programme is now beginning to bear 
fruit. Part of the money has come out of a grant from 
London under the Colonial Development and Welfare Ac‘, 
but the bulk of it has been saved during the course of the 
last four years out of the island’s current revenue, while 
several millions have been borrowed on the London market. 
Nearly £7 million has already been spent on agriculturil 
and irrigation schemes, medical and health services, 
harbours, roads, and village public utilities and by the 
various local authorities, such as water boards ; in addition, 
there is the expenditure on the grid scheme for electrifying 
the island, which alone will cost about a third of the tot! 
amount to be spent. 


Socially Cyprus is already in some respects unique | 
the Middle East. In the last few years the authorities have 
totally eradicated malaria ; the island has a highly developed 
co-operative system ; its forestry service is an example |) 
most other countries in the area, and its arrangements for 
social security and welfare are a good deal in advance of 
those of its neighbours. On top of this, Cyprus now presen's 
the economic paradox of an area in which both trade, com- 
merce and capital expenditure are running at what is prob- 
ably the highest level in its history. It is hardly surprising 
that business should be good, even if much of the profits ar: 
finding their way into land and bricks and mortar instead 
of the banks, and that as a result interest rates should be 
rising. The political problems facing the new Governor are 
not hard. But his economic problems are likely to be less 
familiar, and may present him with some surprises. 
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Pattern of the Budget 


6) N April 6th Mr Butler will open his third budget. 
After the presentation of the totals of the civil 
estumates for 1954-55—briefly discussed in The 
Economist last week—almost as much is known about 
the pattern of the Chancellor’s financial problem as 
will be discernible before the actual budget-day. It 
is NOt a very reassuring pattern ; and, indeed, if the 
budgetary prospect had to be judged solely by refer- 
ence to the likely trend of the Government’s own 
finances, without regard for the wider trends in the 
national economy as a whole, it would be definitely 
disturbing. 

A curious feature of the current financial year is that, 
despite the presentation of supplementary estimates 
totalling no less than £228.7 million net, total ordinary 
expenditures have been running very close to the esti- 
mates made twelve months ago. These estimates 
envisaged a reduction of £91 million from the actual 
expenditure of 1952-53 ; and in the first eleven months 
there was in fact a reduction of £81 million. This 
indicates that although some departments, notably the 
Ministry of Food, have been spending much more than 
was expected (and so necessitating supplementary votes) 
other departments have been under-spending. This 
telatively favourable experience may admittedly be 
somewhat diluted by the big adjustments that commonly 
occur in the closing weeks of the year, for these adjust- 
ments are notoriously unpredictable ; but there is every 
reason to expect the eventual total to fall substantially 
short of the year’s estimates as revised by the inclusion 
of supplementaries. 

It was the more disappointing, therefore, to find the 
estimates for the new year actually exceeding the revised 
estimates for 1953-54. The requirements for the civil 
and revenue departments, after excluding the defence 
portion of the Ministry of Supply estimate, are put at 


{2,327.8 million, which is £238 million more than the 
original and {10 million more than the final estimate 
for the current year. This trend hardly seemed to 
square with the programme promised in the budget 
speech last year : “ At home,” Mr Butler then declared, 
““we have by no means said our last word about reduc- 
ing Civil Supply expenditure. This process must go on 
and must play its part in maintaining the health of our 
economy.” 

It now appears that in a purely accounting sense the 
trend is rather less ominous than the published figures 
suggest. Two-thirds of the increase in prospective civil 
expenditure by comparison with this year’s original 
estimates is attributable to food and agriculture, the 
provision for which is raised by rather more than {160 
million; but an appreciable part of this addition 
apparently arises simply from a change in the 
method of accounting. Under the normal system 
of Exchequer “cash” accounting, receipts by 
trading departments from realisation of stocks are 
used by them in reduction of their demands for 
voted provision for expenditure (and, indeed, it was the 
prospect of such realisations that led to the big reduc- 
tion shown in the original vote for the Ministry of Food 
for 1953-54). But now that the Government is relin- 
quishing its trading in food and is substituting direct 
subsidies to producers for the so-called “ cost-of- 
living” subsidies, the proceeds of sales of residual 
stocks will be credited direct to the Exchequer as “ mis- 
cellaneous ” revenue instead of to the former trading 
departments. In 1954-55 the proceeds of such sales are 
expected to be substantial, though the official expecta- 
tion will not be disclosed until the detailed estimates for 
the Ministry of Food are published towards the end of 
this month. The actual cash requirements for agri- 
culture and food will also depend to some extent upon 
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the agricultural price review now in progress, as well as 
upon the course of world prices during the year. The 
outcome of these discussions may conceivably yield 
some further abatement of the increase implied in the 
estimates just published ; but in view of the experience 
in this past year, it would be wise not to put too much 
reliance upon harvesting any real savings. 

There are unfortunately no such qualifications to be 
made about the course of the remaining items of civil 
expenditure, the estimates for which are some £75 
million above the original estimates for 1953-54— 
principally on account of the rising demands for educa- 
tion, housing and local grants, health service, transport 
and expenditures in the colonies. This is not a large 
increase when set beside the total of civil expenditures 
and the pressure of rising salaries and wages ; but it is 
evident that Mr Butler’s process of pruning where 
he can, though doubtless continuing with as much 
vigour as before, cannot even keep pace with the 
“ natural” growth of existing services. Nor is this all. 
Though the gross estimate for defence expenditures in 
1954-55 is virtually the same as the original estimate 
for 1953-54 (at £1,639.9 million, against {1,636.7 
million), the effective burden is likely to be a good deal 


EXPENDITURE PAST AND PROSPECTIVE 


Change 
1953-54 1953-54 1954-55 on 
Original Final Original Original 
Estimates Estimates Estimates Estimates 


Total Supply Services 








MERIT ORET.. cisaie ico we we 364-5 364-5 367-0 t 2:5 
War UMMe & os ou eae 581-0 581-0 561-0 — 20-0 
Ait WONG + 5 ok 6 oe ck 548-0 548-0 537-0 — 11-0 
Ministry of Supply ..... 123-8 123-8 151-0 +- 27-2 
Ministry of Defence. .... 19-5 19-5 23°9 - 4-4 
Gross defence expendi- ae Keane 
Te 62 ces cee 1636-8 1636-8 1639-9 4+- 3-1 
Less counterpart aid.. 140-0 140-0 85-4 — §4°6 
Net defence expenditure 1,496-3 1,496-8 1554-5 + ‘57-7. 
Cee i oo es Ses a ee 2,045°3 2,263°9 2,280°9 4+ 235-6 
Revenue depts. ........ 44-2 54-3 46-9 + 2-7 
Total Supply Expenditure 3,586-3 3,815-0 3,882-3 + 296-0 
Cons. Fund Services .... 673-0 673-0 673-0" nil* : 
Total Ord. Expenditure...4,259-0 4,488-0 4,555-0 |. 296-0 


* Hypothetical ; official estimates not revealed until Budget day. 





heavier than that for the current year—because it is in 
this sphere, apparently, that under-spendings have been 
most marked, The addition to the real burden upon the 
domestic economy will probably be at least as big as the 
increase fortuitously shown in the “net” figures 
brought into the budget ; these “net” estimates are 
computed after subtracting the sterling counterpart of 
the dollars expected to be received from the United 
States in defence aid—receipts estimated at only £85 
million for 1954-55, compared with £140 million in 
the current year. As a result the “ net ” defence estimate 
rises from £1,497 million to £1,555 million. 

None of these several refinements of interpretation, 
it should be emphasised, will affect the bill for prospec- 
tive expenditure that confronts the Chancellor on 
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budget day. On the assumption that the increased 


"expenditure estimated for the Post Office will be 


covered by additional Post Office revenues the bill for 
civil and revenue departments and for net defenc: 
expenditure will be £3,882 million. To that bill for 
Supply services there will be added the provision fo: 
Consolidated Fund Services, the estimates for which are 
never disclosed until budget day. These are unlikely 
to differ much from last year’s estimates ; if they were 
precisely the same, the grand total of prospective 
“ above-line ” expenditure would be £4,555 million, 
compared with an original estimate of {4,259 million for 
1953-54 and a revised estimate of £4,488 million. 


* 


The trend of revenue is much more difficult to esti- 
mate, but it is most unlikely to match this trend in 
expenditure. In the current year revenue, like expendi- 
ture, has been running close to original estimate ; by 
end-February it showed a decline of £66 million from 
the corresponding figure for 1952-53, compared with an 
expected decline of £71 million for the full year. The 
original estimate for 1953-54 (£4,368 million) can 
therefore reasonably be taken as the starting point for 
estimation of 1954-55 revenues. Three sets of adjust- 
ment have then to be made: to allow, first, for the 
effects of tax changes made in earlier budgets , 
secondly, for any abnormal items in the old year ox 
expected in the new ; and, thirdly, for the effects of 
changes in the level of business activity. 

Under the first head, the tax concessions granted las: 
year were originally expected to cost £894 million more 
in 1954-55 than in the current year—{344 million of 
this additional cost being attributable to the cuts in 
income tax and purchase tax, £50 million to the firs: 
effect of the restoration of initial allowances (at half the 
original rates) and {£5 million to the first effect of the 
repeal of EPL. In addition, the recent concessions in 
purchase tax will cost about £2 million. On the othe: 
hand, although 1954-55 is the first year to feel the effec’: 
of the restored initial allowances and the dropping 0! 
EPL, it will also be considerably affected by the 195° 
imposition of EPL and of the still earlier (and 
temporary) suspension of those allowances. Althoug! 
the yield from EPL has been running below estimate iv 
this past year, it is probable that the increase expected 
from it in 1954-55 and from the effects of the suspen- 
tion of the allowances will exceed-the first cost in 
1954-55 of the two concessions granted last year ; th: 
full impact of those changes will not be felt unt: 
1955-56, when the burden may rise by £150 million 
or so. In estimating 1954-55 revenues, therefore, the 
net adjustment of 1953-54 receipts to allow for earlic: 
tax changes may be limited to the £364 million loss 
from changes in purchase tax and in income tax as such 

Under the second head, it is noteworthy that mis- 
cellaneous revenues seem to have enjoyed a windfal! 
in 1953-54; instead of falling by {£22 million 45 
budgeted, they have so far risen by £5 million. This 
particular gain will presumably not be repeated. On 
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ie other hand, there will be the new credits to be 
pected from liquidation of food stocks in those cases 
, which the Government is no longer trading. There 
no means of estimating these credits, but the net gain 
ght be of the order of £25-75 million. 
The third and least predictable of the necessary 
ustments concerns the effect of the 1953 recovery of 
oduction upon the yield from taxes that are assessed 
arrear and of the prospectively higher level of 
tivity (and of wages and salaries) in 1954 upon the 
eld from taxes that are assessed or paid currently. 
(his “ buoyancy” element in the revenue should be 
ubstantial, notably because company taxation paid in 
53-54 must have related mainly to the period of 
line in company profits whilst company tax pay- 


ments in 19§4-§§ should relate mainly to the period 


{ recovery. But if it is to lift aggregate above-line 
venues to the level of aggregate estimated expendi- 
ures, this buoyancy will have to contribute {150-200 


million—or, say, up to § per cent of present tax 


cvet nues. 
* 


On that basis, the prospective above-line account 
vould be nominally in balance, whereas for the current 
year it is likely to show a surplus of around {100 
million. The real position would, however, be less 


calisfactory than this,since the accounting balance would 


have been achieved only after taking credit (on the 
assumptions mentioned above) for {50-100 million of 
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capital receipts from sales of stocks and before pro- 
viding for £85 million of effective domestic expenditure 
nominally written off against the “ counterpart ” fund. 
A budget founded on such a “ balance ” would in fact 
be injecting a considerable “ reflationary ” stimulus into 
the national economy. It is true, of course, that the 
“ below-line ” expenditure has in this current year fallen 
far below estimate, and may “drop further in 1954-55. 
But this decline is not a disinflationary force ; virtually 
the whole of it represents merely a transfer of financing 
functions from the public sector to the private, as the 
local authorities lean less heavily upon the Public Works 
Loan Board. 

On the narrow criterion of the state of the Exchequer 
finances alone, therefore, it seems clear that only an 
optimistic estimate of prospective revenue would leave 
the Chancellor with any perceptible scope for tax relief 
—unless he has in mind further cuts in subsidies or 
changes in the structure of social expenditures that are 
not reflected in the estimates. On the wider criterion 
of the needs of the national economy as a whole, it is 
equally evident that there is at present no such “ slack ” 
as justified the reflationary budget of 1953. On this 
aspect of the Chancellor’s problem, much may turn on 
the course of the indicators of American business in the 
next few weeks. If Mr Butler does in fact find room 
for new reliefs, it is much more likely to be because he 
takes a pessimistic view of world trade than because he 
is sanguine about the course of the Exchequer’s 
domestic finances. 


Manpower for Engineering 


| ae mobility, as is well known, is always too 
low, just as labour turnover is always too high ; 
but between the two most of the right jobs in the British 
economy somehow manage to get filled. Between 1939 
and the end of 1943, the distribution of manpower in 
this country was stretched rudely out of its peaceful 


prewar shape ; between 1945 and 1947, it moved back 


lastically towards its former pattern ; and since that 
‘ime it has been gradually shifting again, in response 
‘o new demands and pressures in the postwar economy. 
The most recent of these new pressures, since 1950, 
has been the rearmament programme, with its growing 
demands upon manpower, both for the services and, 
within industry, for the production to equip them. In 
a paper*® delivered at the end of last year, Sir Godfrey 
Ince, Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, 
reviewed the broad changes in the deployment of 
Britain’s working population since before the war ; and 
the Ministry’s year-end figures, published last week, 





*“ The Redistribution of Manpower in Great Britain following 
the Second Great War,” by Sir Godfrey Ince. Manchester 
Statistical Society. 


now make possible a closer scrutiny of the movement 
of manpower, under the pull of rearmament, over the 
past three years. Some of the more significant changes 
in the manpower pattern are recorded in charts on the 
following page. 

The diversion of manpower to rearmament is now 
past its peak. From a total of about 690,000 in the 
armed forces in mid-1950, before the programme began, 
Service manpower grew to 872,000 by the end of 19§2, 
but during last year declined to 850,000. “ Rather 
less than half a million” workers, the Ministry has 
estimated, were engaged in the manufacture of equip- 
ment for defence in mid-1950; by the end of 19§2 
the figure had reached about 900,000; but by mid- 
1953 it was back to 850,000 men and women. Although 
there is a demand for extra labour—particularly skilled 
labour—on defence work in industries such as aircraft, 
this is being offset“by the completion of contracts in 
others such as machine tools, so that there is not likely 
to be a significant increase, under the present plans. 
On the other hand, no considerable decline seems likely 
in the next few years ; the forecast that during 1953 
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:wo million people might be in the defence forces or 


mployed in their support seems to have been pitched 
ther too high, but the continuing level of defence 
ems likely to call for some 13 million people—about 
»,000 more than when rearmament began. 
During the years of rearmament, Britain’s working 
pulation has been going up, continuing a trend 
ablished before the war. The statistics were revised 
1948 to bring in an extra 2,500,000 people (mainly 
| people, domestic servants, and women working part- 
-); but apart from these newly-counted individuals 
increase between mid-1939 and mid-1953 was still 
e than a million, and unemployment had declined 
about a million. In 1939 the total manpower on 
fence work was, of course, higher, though the forces 
| fewer men. But the demands of defence during 
past three years have been more than double the 
tural growth in the working population ; and rearma- 
nt has therefore been a major influence in bringing 
ut the shifts in civil employment in other sectors 
the economy shown in the second chart. 
Within civil industry, the diversion of labour to 
fence production left the number of workers manu- 
turing goods for the home market roughly stable 
tween mid-1950 and mid-1953, at about 5,800,000 
hough the figure has probably increased since). The 


number making goods for export apparently continued 


rise until the end of 1951, but by the middle of 





mid-1939 19,750,000 
Changes within Sectors of Econ- 
omy, 1939-1953: 
Building & Civil Engineering + 65,000 
Manufacturing Industries— 
Home Market -+ 570,000 
Export . +900,000 + 1,025,000 
Defence — 445,000 
Basic Industries as ae + 315,000 
Public Administration ons + 690,000 
Armed Forces ‘al -- +385,000 
Distribution ... iat ose — 375,000 
Misc. Industries & Services... - wn gat 
Unemployed (approx ee = 1,000, 00 
Net cues " eee eee + 1,075,000 
People Newly Classified in 
1948 sos sts ous + 2,500,000 
otal Working Population 
mid-1953 eee eee eee 23,325,000 





ast year was down to some 2,075,000, rather below 
the mid-19§0 level. But rearmament was not the only 
major influence on home output and exports ; there 
vere other factors such as import restrictions abroad and 

textile recession. And “ diversion to defence ” is an 
lastic term that may range widely between the call-up 
of a reservist and the mere alteration of the eventual 
ustomer for the same product made by the same work- 
man at the same bench. So the estimates of extra man- 
power working upon defence production cannot be 
equated with changes recorded in the labour force of 
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different industries. Between 1950 and 1953, the main 
shifts from particular industries have been net declines 
of 48,000 in agriculture and fisheries and of 35,000 in 
textiles and clothing (a residue of the recession); of 
38,000 in transport and communications and of 
27,000 in public administration. The distributive 
trades, contrarily, have regained nearly 100,000 workers 
and the “ food, drink and tobacco ” group some 35,000, 
and there have been small increases in coal mining, the 
public utilities, and professional and financial services. 
But the big increases in civil employment have been 
in the metal-using industries, which are responsible for 
about 80 per cent of rearmament production. 


* 


During the past three years, the total labour force 
in the engineering, shipbuilding, vehicles and metal 
goods industries has grown by some 200,000 (about 
6 per cent). This net increase is probably smaller than 
the number of operatives who have been diverted ‘to 
defence work within engineering, and there have been 
recent increases in the volume of some durable con- 
sumer goods—particularly passenger cars, radio and 
television sets—sold on the home market. So the man- 
power engaged upon metal exports and upon capital 
equipment for British industry will probably have 
decreased over the three years. During 1952 and the 
early part of 1953, indeed, declines in manpower in 
certain engineering industries making consumer and 
capital goods largely offset the growth of the indus- 
tries working on defence ; and the marked recovery 
in total engineering employment last autumn seems 
largely to have reflected the higher home demand for 
durable consumer goods. Changes within certain 
individual engineering industries are charted at the foot 
of the opposite page. 

There remains a general shortage of labour in a few 
industries and ‘areas, and a serious shortage of skilled 
labour. Manpower prospects for the future, as outlined 
by Sir Godfrey Ince last year, indicate a continued 
‘growth in the labour force until about 1962, and 
probably over the next 25 years—but not at a rate 
that will guarantee the increase in production that the 
country needs. For the immediate future, some growth 
in the armed forces may be required, while employment 
on defence production is not likely to decline much. 
Increases in exports of engineering products—whether 
of military or civil equipment—will demand more man- 
power ; so will home industrial investment, which now 
shows some signs of growth ; and there may not now be 
much more scope for shrinkage in the output of metal 
consumer goods for the home market. So the need over 
the next few years (recessions apart) seems to be a 
continued growth of total manpower—and capacity 
—within the engineering and metal-using industries. 
These will have to compete for manpower with the 
renewed growth of the consumer trades and of distribu- 
tive services, within a freer economy where the accent 
recently has been upon home consumption. 
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A Slice of Cake 


OME remarks by Mr Gaitskell in Wednesday’s debate 
deserve thought, not because of what he said but 
because of the man who said it. The argument is familiar: 
company reserves have increased in the postwar years ; 
partly because of wage restraint companies have ploughed 
back sums which, if the unions had used their powers to the 
limit, might have been paid out as wages ; therefore part 
of company reserves should in equity belong to the workers 
and not to the shareholders. The new fact was that Mr 
Gaitskell, an ex-chancellor, a “ moderate,” and an exponent 
of the official labour view should have talked such nonsense. 
Apparently it must now be taken seriously. Certainly some 
wages might have been forced higher. Backed by a strong 
personality like that of Sir Stafford Cripps voluntary 
restraint did work to a small extent and for a short time. 
But who actually showed the restraint ? Not labour alone. 
The hard fact is that compared with 1938 levels real wages 
are up and the real value of dividends is down. In terms of 
money Mr Gaitskell himself agrees that wages have risen 
more than dividends. No basis for a fundamental change 
in the ownership of company reserves is to be found by 
that argument. 


* 


What of the practicability of devising “some system 
whereby the workers are given a fair share of the reserves 
accumulated thanks to their moderation” ? The ex-chan- 
cellor knows quite well that company reserves are not spare 
cash in the bank. They are the invested capital of the 
business. Owned by the shareholders or owned by the 
workers, they can never be handed to the workers to con- 
sume. But they are investments and some return will 
in due course be earned on them—both for workers who 
share in the increased productivity that they yield, and for 
shareholders to whom they belong. What Mr Gaitskell 
dislikes is that part of the return belongs to shareholders 
and that recently dividends like wages have shown a ten- 
dency to rise. 

No voluntary movement like either wage restraint or 
dividend restraint will last for ever. It is not desirable 
that it should. For the sake of efficient mobilisation of 
savings and the cheap financing of industry it is necessary 
that some companies should now pay more liberal dividends. 
For the sake of the future financing of industry and the 
future maintenance of wage rates it is necessary that Mr 
Gaitskell should think again. He may one day be Chan- 
cellor again. If boards of directors rated his arguments 
high they would now be distributing as liberally as they 
could—and not to the workers. 


Lower Dollar Earnings 


HE dollar earnings of the sterling area are still contract- 
fi ing, a result of reduced imports of sterling goods into 
the United States and a reflection—happily pale so far—of 
the recession in American business activity. Last month the 
gold and dollar reserves of the United Kingdom rose by 
$40 million. Of this figure $31 million was attributable 
to American defence aid. A further $7 million was received 
in February in settlement of the January surplus with the 
European Payments Union, which in turn, was more than 
covered by special capital receipts by the United Kingdom 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 


Gold payments (—) 











or receipts (+) 7 3 3 

ee . eo 

e3 2\S3.) 8 : a 

a Since ‘S oa oO 

aS) Re |ses| g | & | se 

+ 4, WY i t98s ¢ me 

7 & | eae " a . 

a | x 7% 

Jan., 1953.... | + 88 | + 58| + 3} + 44 | +132 1,978 
Feb., 1953.... | + 92 | + 18 | + 74] + 33| +125 21103 
Mar., 1953.... |} + KH) +19) + 15] + 29) + 63 2,166 
April,1953.... | + 87 | + ll | + 76} + 20| +107 2,275 
May, 1953.... | + 55 | + 21 | + 14] 4+ 13] + 4% 2,321 
June, 1953... + 18} +10}; + 8] + 28/ + % 2,367 
July, 1953.... + 531+ 2 | + 51) + 36) + 89 2,456 
Aug.,1953....} — 6| — 6 Nil + 191+ 13 2,469 
Sept.,1953.... | — 11); — 15| + 414 28} 4+ 17 2,486 
Oct., 1953.... |] # 21) + 6] + 157} 4+ 131 + 3&4 = 2,520 
Nov.,1953.... | +.17| — 15} + 32] +24] + 41 = 2,56! 
Dec., 1953.... | +118 | + 41] 4114] + 20] — 43* 2,518* 
Jan., 1954.... | + 10 | — 4] + 14] + 15] + 25) 2,543 
Feb., 1954.. + 91+ TT) + 2]+ 31] + 4 2,585 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+ EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 


from the Netherlands. The genuine commercial gold 
and dollar surplus for February was, thus, a mere $2 
million as against $14 million in January and monthly 
averages of $40 million, $33 million, $31 million and $54 
million respectively in each of the successive quarters of 
1953. The trend this year continues downward, though so far 
the balance is still just breaking on the right side of the 
account. There were no special receipts of Russian gold to 
help the figures last month, though from the evidence of 
recent orders placed on Russian account in this country and 
of the difficulty of placing Russian exports in the sterling 
market, further contributions to the gold and dollar reserve 
may be forthcoming from this quarter before long. 
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he United Kingdom surplus with the European Pay- 
ts Union last month amovuted to £1,200,000. This will 
tied in mid-March by the receipt of £600,000 in gold 
e deduction of a simular amount from the British over- 
with EPU. This surplus was also due wholly to a 
| transaction, namely the receipt last month of the 
instalment of {2,300,000 on the debt owing to the 
1 Kingdom by the Netherlands. In the previous month 
Netherlands had paid up five annuities due on this loan 
ng the period 1955 to 1960. But for these receipts 
1 will not be repeated for the next six years the United 
dom would have shown a deficit with EPU in both 
iry and February. 
e discussions in Paris concerning the extension of EPU 
nd June 30th next appear to be making slower progress 
had been anticipated when a meeting of the Council 
e Organisation for European Economic Co-operation to 
der the decisions of the EPU managing board was fixed 
he end of March. It is known that all member countries 
n favour of extending EPU in one form or another 
nd June 30th ; agreement on the precise terms of its 
tension is likely to be deferred until much nearer the date 
the renewal. 


Steel Absorbs Extra Freights 


“HE 10 per cent rise in railway freights is not—for the 
| present—to be passed on to the consumer in the price 
steel. That is the main significance of the Steel Board’s 
Price Determipation, 1954, No. 1” last week, which 
announced changes in the price of pig iron, alloy steels, 
and certain finished steel products, and in stockholding 
extras, but no general rise in the price of steel. The steel 
ducers are thus absorbing the rise in the price of pig 
ron (gs. a ton for basic and 7s. 6d. a ton for hematite pig), 
which does reflect the freight increase, as well as the 
creased freights on other steelmaking material. They 
do so, presumably, because the existing prices of steel 
made provision for a high rate of levy on crude steel output, 
riginally set to cover part of the high cost of imported 
naterials as well as the cost of importing large amounts 
' foreign steel at high prices and selling it at the much 
wer British prices. Britain is today importing less foreign 
‘eel, and paying less for imported materials and their sea 
transport ; so that the home price of steel may gradually 
have afforded steelmakers a cushion against increased costs 
nd declines in export premiums. 
The Board is now engaged upon a general review of 
the level and structure” of steel prices, which have not 
een re-examined since 1949; the effect of increased 
‘reights and changes in other costs will come into its con- 
deration, though more significance may attach to the 
‘sumptions upon which the price margins now allowed 
pon individual steel products are based. -In theory, the 
export premiums earned on particular steel products were 
it completely out of account in setting home prices ; but 
recent reports from individual companies have underlined 
the drastic changes that declines in premiums can bring 
about in profitability, and this has obviously had some effect 
upon the insistence of particular sections of the industry 
for revision of the price formula. Premiums, though 
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reduced, are still being earned except on a few steel pro- 
ducts; a comparison of fob prices for steel products 
exported in January with the home trade basis prices, 
which gives some crude indication of “apparent pre- 
miums,” suggests that over a fair range of steel products 
premiums of perhaps £5 to £15 a ton were still being 
earned. Since the beginning of the year, of course, prices 
of British steel exports have been cut further, in competi- 
tion with the European cartel ; and the trend still seems 
to be downward. 


Extra American Aid 


URING the defence debate, the Government announced 
D that an additional £40 million worth of orders for 
British military equipment will be placed by the American 
government. American aid for the British defence pro- 
gramme during the coming financial year already amounts 
to £85.36 million as suggested in the Defence White Paper 
published a few weeks ago. The pattern of American aid 
is becoming extremely involved. During the coming year, 
it looks as if £34 million will be provided in dollars in the 
form of “defence support aid” to be spent directly on 
service equipment ; a further {£21 million figures in the 
defence programme as sterling payment for American farm 
produce and a final £30.36 million as aircraft purchased by 
the American government for the use of the Royal Air 
Force. To this last figure must be added whatever portion 
of the additional £40 million mentioned by Mr Birch during 
Tuesday’s debate is spent during that period. 

The American government is thus providing more than 
£70 million for the purchase of aircraft for the RAF. Some 
of these aircraft will be the “offshore” Hunters ordered 
by the Americans for Nato forces ; it has never been settled 
which Nato country will eventually operate them. But a 
big portion of the total must represent a direct relief for 
the Air Ministry’s own coming budget (which allows for 
expenditure of roughly £225 million on aircraft armament 
and electronic equipment this coming year). The additional 
dollars will be spent on aircraft that have yet to be ordered ; 
the sum of £40 million represents the equivalent of 100 
bombers or 400 fighters. American service chiefs have been 
seriously disturbed at the probable consequences of the 
stretching-out of the British defence programme introduced 
last year, and this injection of £40 million of dollar orders 
is the result of their request that British air strength in 
Europe should somehow be restored to the level originally 
planned. 


Building Society Records 


1TH the publication of the results of the Halifax 
Building Society for the year ended January 31st 

nearly all the big societies and many of the smaller ones 
have now shown their figures for what must effectively be 
regarded as 1953. The Halifax, the biggest society, has 
also achieved new records. Total assets exceed {£200 million 
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for the first time, rising by £19.6 million to £214.3 million, 
Mortgage assets are up by £18 million to £175 million. 
This progress comes though the rate paid to class 2 share- 
holders (from whom the bulk of the money comes) has so 
far been held a quarter per cent below the general level at 


24 per cent net. No doubt for that reason the rate of growth . 


has been slower than in some other big societies. Halifax 
total assets increased during the year by a shade under 11 
per cent. The next largest society, Abbey National, showed 
a growth of nearly 18 per cent. The liquidity ratio has been 
allowed to drop only from 20 per cent to I9 per cent. 

It has for several weeks been obvious that 1953 was going 
to turn out to have been a year of great expansion in the 
movement as a whole—so great that it is surely time for the 
societies to consider how far expansion itself is a worthy 
object. The estimates compiled by the Building Societies 
Gazette, which usually turn out very close to the Chief 
Registrar’s official figures, due in May, confirm that impres- 
sion. They put the total assets of the building societies at 
the end of last year at £1,646 million, an increase of £168 
million. For the first time over £300 million has been 
advanced on mortgage (£303 million compared with £266 
million), and the amount outstanding on mortgage rose by 
£138 million to £1,401 million, while the sum due to share- 
holders rose by £154 million to £1,340 million. A modest 
rise of £6 million to £204 million in the amount due to 
depositors has an interest that outweighs its size. Last 
year was the first on which the surtax payer was required 
to “gross up” his building society interest for surtax 
purposes. It might have been expected that surtax payers 
would have looked for a better hole for their money once 
that tax concession was withdrawn. The increase in 
deposits suggests that there has been no substantial with- 
drawal of surtax payers’ money. The question is becoming 
rather how far big deposits by companies and individuals 
should be welcomed by the Societies. 


Planning for Atomic Power 


HE debate on the second reading of the Atomic Energy 
Authority bill contained little discussion of the way 
in which the atomic power industry should be organised. 
This lack was the more disappointing since Sir David 
Eccles, in his opening speech, had provided much useful 
clarification of government policy on points that the White 
Paper and the bill left in some doubt—in particular the 
Authority’s relation with industry. The Authority is 
expected to do most of the research and .pilot trials in the 
design of atomic reactors; but when electricity supply 
undertakings in this country or for that matter abroad 
decide that such experiments appear to justify the erection 
of commercial atomic power plants, they will work out their 
own specifications, and design and erect the stations indepen- 
dent of the Atomic Energy Authority ; the AEA’s point 
will be to sell the fissile fuels to the owners of the power 
stations. A school of reactor technology is to be set up 
which engineers from industry and from electricity under- 
takings can attend to learn the necessary techniques. This 
suggests that industry may be allowed to play a bigger part 
than the terms of the bill appeared to indicate. 
The first step in this policy of civil development is the 
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building of the atomic power station at Cumberland. This 
is already well in hand and on Monday Sir David ; 
announced the second step, the choice of a site in Caithness 
for the building of a breeder reactor. If breeder reacts: 
can be made to produce atomic fuels from normally sta! 
materials at a faster rate than they are consuming t 
original charge of fissile fuel, the biggest problem of atomic 
power economics, the cost and the difficulty of provid: 
enough fissile material for a major power system, might 
solved. A power race between British and American 
scientists has been touched off by these developments. 

The problems and the risks of breeders are much greater 
than with the conventional thermal piles that are now 
working ; operating temperatures are higher and fission 
occurs more rapidly. As a safety measure, the Caithness 
reactor will be enclosed in a great steel dome. The measu: 
of the risk of atomic disintegration of one of these plants 
can only be guessed until one such plant has “ run away ”; 
meanwhile safety precautions are proving a major burden 
on atomic budgets. 

According to Sir David, investment in the atomic 
industry amounts to about £5,000 per man employed—a 
high figure but one that is exceeded in the oil and chemical 
plants built since the war. The AEA will, it seems, be 
taking over capital assets of between £75 and £100 million ; 
with the new experimental power plants completed, 
total will be much higher. 
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Speeding Aircraft Deliveries 


a5 important changes in the arrangements for placi: 
orders for military aircraft were announced by ¢ 
Minister of Supply this week. The first is the introduct: 
of what might be described as the French system, under 
which a small batch of pre-production machines are ordered 
after the prototypes and ahead of deliveries from normal 
production. This corresponds to the practice in other 
industries of interposing pilot trials between laboratory 
experiments and full-scale production. The services and the 
aircraft industry now admit that there are no short cuts to 
aircraft production ; experiments to save time on the draw- 
ing board and the factory floor have proved ih 
failures. But if more aircraft are available for flight testing 
it should be possible to reduce the time spent on develop- 
ment flying and the inevitable modifications that flight tria!s 
show to be necessary. 

Deliveries of both the Swift and the Hunter into squadron 
service have been held up because of unexpected snags in the 
first machines off the production lines that had not been 
suspected on the two prototypes. But the Ministry of 
Supply may be unduly pessimistic in ordering as many 45 
20 pre-production models of the new supersonic fighter 
about which so much has been heard in the past few weeks ; 
unless the design of the fighter and its engine are expected 
to present special problems, 

The second change, which was barely touched on by the 
Minister, is in the long run far the more important. Ia 
the future, orders will probably be placed for a fully 
equipped fighting machine, complete with its eseonic 
equipment and its armament and not simply for the aircraft 
alone. The newest missiles are an integral part of the ait- 
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t that cargies them and it has been suggested that the 

raft designers could have made better progress with all- 

her fighters, on which the whole structure of the 

ry’s air defence is based, had they been free from the 

to draft their own specifications for the type of 

electronic equipment to be fitted into these machines. It is 

ccident that two of the most promising recent British 

and American designs have been private ventures, in which 
the designer was free to work to his own specifications. 


Fall in Wool Consumption 


rycHE first real fall for two years in the amount of raw 
. wool entering into manufacture throughout the world 
came in the fourth quarter of last year. In its latest 
bulletin the Commonwealth Economic Committee estimate 
the actual consumption of virgin wool in eleven major con- 
suming countries at 448 million lb clean weight—almost 
the same as the total of 451 million lb in the third quarter, 
when the recovery first levelled off. As there were many 
more working days in the fourth quarter, the rate of con- 
sumption was correspondingly below that of the third 
quarter, and was two per cent less than inthe last quarter 
of 1952. In Britain, which vies with the United States as 
the largest consuming country, consumption per working 
day dropped by seven per cent ; consumption in America, 
vithout correction for working day, dropped by 20 per cent. 
In nearly all the major consuming countries, however, 
activity was still at a high level. Consumption in these 
countries in the fourth quarter represented an annual rate 
of about 1,790 million Ib, only 160 million Ib below the 
1,950 million Ib consumed in the boom year 1950, and 220 
million lb above the annual average of 1,570 million lb 
during the recession of 1951 /§2. 

For the year 1953 as a whole, consumption rose by 16 
per cent to about 1,850 million lb. The increase in Britain 
was well above that average, at 29 per cent ; in France and 
Germany consumption rose by about 17 per cent and in 
Japan it rose by 27 per cent to a new postwar peak. The 
least good result comes from the United States where con- 
sumption rose by only three per cent. Production of wool 
tops in ten major countries rose by 30 per cent to a new 
postwar peak of 1,010 million lb. The British increase was 
again much higher than the average, at 40 per cent. Produc- 
tion in France and Italy rose by 27 per cent and 31 per 
cent, respectively, and in Germany by 66 per cent. The 
United States showed only a small increase of eight per 
cent. Output in the later stages of wool manufacture, which 
suffered less in the recession, increased by a smaller amount 
in 1953. Production of woollen and worsted yarn in twelve 
leading countries rose by 10 per cent to 2,406 million 1b, 
and output of woven wool cloth in eight countries rose 
slightly to 1,840 million Ib. 

Consumption of virgin wool in the smaller countries is 
tentatively estimated by the committee at 750 million Ib, 
the same as in 1952. Total world consumption is therefore 
put at 2,600 million lb, 11 per cent higher than in 1952 
and only 80 million Ib below the previous postwar peak of 
2,680 million in 1950. World production of raw wool in 
1953/54 is now estimated at 2,500 million Ib clean, exclud- 
ing Normal carry-over and strategic stocks. With the addi- 
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tion of the 50 million Ib held by the US Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the total world supply of 2,550 million Ib 
thus appears to be in approximate balance with consump- 
uon, even allowing for the decline in the last quarter. 


More Business in Futures 


fo approximate balance has been apparent since the 
new wool-selling season began last September, and has 
probably helped to sustain the price of raw wool. In recent 
weeks prices have held up well, despite the weight of the 
offerings now coming to auction. The estimates of the New 
Zealand Wool Commission (London Agency) show that the 
average clean prices, delivered UK, of medium and coarse 
crossbred wools were unchanged in February, and were 
hardening by the end of the month. Merino wools, how- 
ever, fell further by about 5d. a lb. Competition for the 
spot wools available at the new series of auctions in London 
has been keen, particularly for crossbreds, and prices have 
been firm. The better tone has stimulated business in the 
Bradford market for tops ; prices have risen slightly and 
delivery periods are lengthening. The London futures 
market in wool tops has been noticeably less bearish for 
several weeks. The price of March futures has risen to 
parity with Bradford top prices, and the discount on the 
distant delivery months has narrowed appreciably, aided by 
some arbitrage from the Antwerp market, where the dis- 
count has always been smaller than in London. July, 1955 
futures are now at a discount of 15d. a lb to physical tops, 
compared with 21d. three weeks ago. 

The volume of business on the London futures market 
has continued to increase. In ten months turnover has risen 
to an average of over 200,000 Ib of 64’s B merino tops a 
day ; in January it reached a peak of about 300,000 Ib a day. 
The hostility of some Bradford firms to the market is less 
now that futures are closer to actual prices of tops, 
thus offering a more satisfactory hedge, and part of the 
increased business has come through the Bradford brokers, 
whose clients are almost exclusively local firms. Business 
conducted through the London brokers has also increased, 
and probably reflects a greater use of the market among 
woollen manufacturers as well as importers of raw wool. 
Little interest has so far been reported from the wool-grow- 
ing Dominions, where the market still tends to be viewed 
with apathy, if not suspicion. The market authorities will 
no doubt introduce a contract based on crossbred tops, which 
would be more attractive to users of this type of wool, when 
they consider that the existing merino contract has become 
fully established. 


Falling Deposits and Rising Advances 


HE latest returns of the London clearing banks show 
that the seasonal contraction in credit caused by the 
Gevernment’s repayments of short-term borrowings from 
the proceeds of taxation is higher than ever; but this 
influence is being partly offset by heavy demands for accom- 
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modation from the private sector of the economy. In the 
four weeks to February 17th, net deposits fell by £222 
million ; following the large fall in net deposits in the 
previous period, this brings the total drop in the first seven 
weeks of the year to £360 million—the largest yet recorded 
for this period. 

For February by itself, however, this contraction was about 
the same as in 1953, but it arose in a different way. Last 
year’s fall reflected the reduction in the banks’ holdings of 
cash, call money and Treasury bills, following the Govern- 
ment’s reduced call on the money machine. This year the 
decline in “ public sector” assets considerably exceeded 
the fall of £270 million in net deposits. But the increased 
demands of the private sector of the economy were marked 
by a rise of nearly £46 million in advances compared with 
an increase of {19 million a year earlier and with an 
unseasonal fall of £12 million in January. Investments 
also fell by only £2.2 million compared with £18 million 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





: Change on 
| Feb. 17, 1954 [- ———— 
Month Year 
f mn. { mn. £ mn. 
Dey £9.34. eae es 6,237-1 =219°-5 }+- 208-4 
‘Net leposits* 6,010-1 —222-0 | +189-8 
fmn. | nt 
Liguid a ‘ 2,071-4 | 33°2 | —267-6 79-0 
COED 5.00 ceew seers 504-5 | 8-1} — 21-5; + 13-9 
Call ROY S48 453-6 | 7-3} — 29:70; — 2:6 
Treasury bills ..... 1,034-0 16*6 |}. —220-0 | + 56-0 
Oth REIS: os ane 79-2 1-3 2-9 t 11-7 
lkeitenieihe’ gta | 
OGRE ies 4,015-8 | 64-44 +- 43-7 | +213-4 
Investments....... 2,274°9 | 36-5 | —. 2-2! 4145-4 
AVances iiss cn oat 1,740-6 27-91 + 45-9 — 32-0 





* After deducting items in course of- collection. 


t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


last year while commercial bill portfolios more than made 
good their drop in January, rising by £2.9 million to £79.2 
million. This revival in the demands of the private sector 
is partly the counterpart of the exceptional decline in the 
preceding period ; the. particularly large expansion in 
advances was spread fairly evenly among individual banks. 
Total advances outstanding are now only £32 million below 
their level a year ago. 

Exceptionally large Government repayments into the 
banking system reflect exceptionally high net receipts from 
taxation and small savings in the revenue quarter. The 
total. Exchequer surplus in the nearest four-week period 
was actually slightly smaller this year than that attained in 
the corresponding weeks of 1953, but net repayments of 
tax reserve certificates (and of defence bonds) were con- 
siderably lower this year than last. The upshot is that the 
Government’s apparent needs for finance fell by only 60 
per cent of the fall in its apparent borrowings in the period. 
The January comparisons found precisely the opposite dis- 
crepancy—a fall in apparent borrowings slightly smaller 
than was suggested by the fall in apparent needs—so that 
there is reason to believe that both discrepancies were partly 
due to the distortions caused by the differences between the 


dates of the Exchequer accounts and the clearing bank 
returns. 
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Oil from Russia . 


AST year, Russia exported nearly 2 million metric ton; 
L of oil to the West, roughly twice as mueh as in 1451; 
and the indications are that this year those exports wil! be 
doubled again. Crude oil output in the USSR has risen 
by about 10 per cent annually over the last four years, and 
this rate of growth seems likely to continue for some time. 
Already, supplies seem ample for its internal consumption, 
which is still hampered by the low standard of living and 
the slow development of road transport and mechanisation 
in agriculture ; and as the Petroleum Press Service com- 
ments in its current bulletin, “an expansion of oi! con- 
sumption at an annual rate of ro per cent is more than an 
expanding yet inflexible economy could absorb year by 
year.” Barring drastic changes in production or consump- 
tion, therefore, Russia seems likely to have “ substantia! and 
rising quantities of oil” for export from its own sources 
and from the satellite countries for some years ahead. 

Finland is the largest buyer of Russian oil, which it 
accepts in payment for its exports to Russia ; this year it 
has contracted for 800,000 metric tons, plus 425,000 metric 
tons of products that it hopes to re-sell to the West. Sweden 
is buying 600,000 tons this year, and France, Western 
Germany, Italy; Belgium and other countries in Western 
Europe have placed substantial orders. Iceland, which has 
had to sell its fish to Russia as a result of the dispute wit! 
Britain, is accepting all its oil requirements from there, 
while Argentina, Egypt and Israel are also buying. 

Most of these purchases will displace oil hitherto supplied 
by American or sterling oil companies. These companies 
have built up storage and distribution facilities in the 
countries concerned to handle their own products ; and they 
are reacting strongly against suggestions from the Govern- 
ments that they should handle Russian oil through these 
sales outlets. In Finland and Iceland, where the circum- 
stances are exceptional, they are doing so ; but elsewhere 
they are contending that either the Governments, the small 
independent importers, or the Russians themselves should 
provide the local importing and distributing facilities. The 
distributing facilities in Western Europe built up by the 
Russians in the twenties, when their exports mounted '0 4 
peak of 6 million tons (then 28 per cent of their output) 
have all been sold and disbanded ; this, and the opposition of 
the international oil companies, may set a limit to future 
exports. 


Another CDFC Investment 


E is no more than a coincidence that the first two invest- 
ments by the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company are in public utility companies. Public utility 
projects can make an important, though indirect, contribu- 
tion to the sterling area’s balance of payments ; but it is 
likely that the Company’s later investments will be directly 
associated with industrial development in the Common- 
wealth. CDFC’s second operation (the first, announced 4 
fortnight ‘ago, was the subscription of ordinary capita! in 
the newly formed Pakistan company, Sui Gas Transmis- 
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WATCHMAN PROTECTION 


Utilising equipment perfected after many 
years research and development, this 
System has unique features providing 
greater security and protection than 
can be achieved by other commonly 
employed method. 


PROGRAMME CONTROL UNIT 
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automatically determining the 
time at which each patrol is to be 
commenced. These times are 
unknown to anyone including 
the Watchman himself, until 





FOR indicating to the Watchman when 
to start each patrol, recording 
each properly completed patrol 
and warning if patrols are not so 
completed. 





ensuring that only properly com- 
pleted patrols are recorded and 
that an alarm is automatically 


carried out at, and within, the 
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HEAD OFFICE: 28 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 8.W.7 
14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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ABELSON ¢CGoO. 
(Engineers) Limited 
COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHAM, 26 


Telephone: Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Abelson, Birmingham 


Structural steel not only reaches to the sky as the 
framework for buildings. It also goes underground. 

A great increase has taken place in recent years in 
the use of steel in mines. Steel, more uniform, more fire- 
proof, more lasting than wood, is used in two ways. 

At the coal-face, modern practice is to use hydraulic 
and mechanical steel props to support the roof. They can 
be tightened or loosened while in position between roof 
and floor; they give the miner greater safety. In the 
‘roadways’, in addition, semi-circular arches of steel 
form the roof and sides and carry cables. 

The proportion of 


‘roadways’ supported by steel 


was 56% in 1946 and over 73% in 1953. ‘The expanding 
output of steel, itself the result of modernisation which 
ever since the war has proceeded at a faster pace than in 


almost any other industry, thus directly serves the miner. 
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THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION $.71 
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This specialist service in 


NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 


FURNACE Nickel alloys —_ wc Pama at ar. Fauna sag : 
certaim special atmospneric Cc ons; tor tur 
ELEMENTS i constructional work. 
DOMESTIC ‘Nichrome’ V for long life at temperatures u 
APPLIANCES 1,150°C Nichrome’ for temperatures up to 950 ( 
i other alloys for less exacting conditions. 
| 
‘Ti/T2 alloys (nickel-chromium = and nic 
THERMO- | aluminium) for temperatures up to 1,100°C, 
COUPLES identical with the best-known wires formerly impor 
i Also Special ‘Advance’ (nickel-copper) for use y 
copper or iron. 


RADIO and TY Cathode nickel, pure nickel and nickel-mangane 











for sleeves, anodes, grids, filaments, supports, glass 
FIELD metal seals, etc 
exceestenaymgremneseaemnal 
LAMP i eee ag supports, a and lead 
{ wires ; special alloys for a variety of efficient joint 
INDUSTRY i between metal and glass. 
at 
SPARK Alloys of the correct physical properties and ten 
to meet manufacturing requirements in centre a 
PLUGS side electrodes ; and such as special strip for stamping 
out multi-point discs for aircraft plugs. 
FINE i Very fine wires from .002 in. downwards in various 
WIRES alloys, such as 80/20 Nickel Chrome, Pure Nickel, 


{ etc., for specialised applications. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 
MANCHESTER 15 


The greatest name in electrical resistance 








Gain (time— 
save money 





When your business involves a number of calls at 
scattered places it is a good idea to plan your operations from a su't- 
able base—either Paris or one of the large provincial centres—thenc 
making one-day or 24-hour trips by train. For instance:— 


ONE-DAY TRIPS You can leave in the | SELF-DRIVE CARS A further sav’: 
morning, travel from 350 to 500 Km., have | of time can be effected if you make 


several hours in whi © conduct your ‘ — 
.- ch to conduct your |... of French Railways self-drive 

business and return, the same evening, in | ; ‘ > a — 
service, available in eighty-th 


comfort. Examples: One-day return trips ; 
from PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, | towns. Charge: 1,950 fr. per day for 4 
maximum of 60 Km. per day; over °° 


Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 
Km. per day— 


24-HOUR TRIPS You can leave in the 

evening, travel from 500-600 Km., stay | 14fr. per Km. 
the night at an hotel, devote most of the 
following day to your affairs and return to 
your headquarters that night. Examples: 
24-hours Return Trips from PARIS 
include ——— Grenoble, St. Nazaire 


sci FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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n) is in a £2 mullion loan stock of the well established 
uth African statutory corporation, the Electricity Supply 
mmission (“ Escom”). This loan, which will be used to 
p up power generation in the Rand and the Orange Free 
ite, is for 15 years at § per cent ; the effective issue price 
984. 
3y accepting the private placing of this sound and well 
ing investment CDFC has behaved like any other insti- 
onal investor. But it has also fulfilled its primary func- 
1 of lending for Commonwealth development when other 
rces of finance are not readily available. “ Escom,” 
ich in the past has issued its loans in South Africa and 
re recently borrowed $30 million from the International 
nk for Reconstruction and Development, appears to have 
n anxious to secure some British participation in its 
est developments as well. “Escom” will undoubtedly 
e more new money in the Cape later on, for it has a 
ssive development programme, estimated to cost about 
million, ahead of it. But it must have been clear, 
even made clear, to “ Escom ” that it would not find a 
ice in the queue of Commonwealth borrowers in Throg- 
rton Street. The development company then stepped 
) the breach. 
With its first two investments, CDFC has lent about one- 
th of its initially authorised borrowing powers of £30 
lion. This is the sudden stride forward when the 
rter’s pistol cracks; later it may be expected to 
tle down to a steadier pace. The company will ulti- 
tely have to weigh the choices between calling up more 
' its authorised capital of £15 million, borrowing on loan 
the City against the backing of its portfolio, or of pass- 
, on some of its investments to other investors. Thus 
will follow in the steps of the International Bank, but 
rates of lending will always be higher than those of the 
nk. It cannot raise the money it needs on such fine 
ms as can the Bank nor does it demand, as the Bank does, 
it the investments it makes should be backed by govern- 
‘nt guarantees. Initially, of course, CDFC will tend to 
nd by way of loan stocks, though probably on those issued 
y companies in a much earlier stage of development than 
‘Escom.” But, as its first venture showed, it is willing 
hen the occasion arises to take an equity interest in 
W projects. 


Aid Cotton Goes Begging 


| r 18 now increasingly likely that Lancashire will use more 
United States cotton when imports are freed on Sep- 
iember 1st. The recent advance in world cotton prices has 
been sharper in certain other growths of American type 
han in United States cotton itself. The Raw Cotton Com- 
nission’s price for US middling cotton, 1 inch staple, has 
risen from 32.3§d. a Ib on November 16th to 33.90d. this 
week, while Pakistan LSS-type cotton, which stood at 
29.30d. a Ib in mid-November, is now quoted in Karachi 
at the equivalent of 35.50d. Sao Paulo (Brazilian) cotton, 
type § stood at 27.70d. a Ib in mid-November, whereas the 
Commission’s index for new crop Sao Paulo is now 32.2§d. 
a lb. In a statement on this disparity in prices of dollar 
and non-dollar cottons, the Commission recalls that last 
year Lancashire spinners enjoyed relatively cheap imports 
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of Brazilian cotton owing to special exchange transactions 
and barter deals, and it understands that such transactions 
will not be permitted this year. For the time being the 
Commission is not buying either new crop Brazilian or 
Pakistan cotton, owing to the unwillingness of spinners to 
pay the present premium for these types over the corre- 
sponding United States growths. 

If outside growths continue to be dearer than US cotton 
—which is by no means certain—Lancashire will probably 
use the whole of its present entitlement of US cotton, and 
use still more when imports are freed. It seems all the 
more ironical that the $20 million worth of cotton allocated 
to Britain under this year’s American aid programme is not 
being fully taken up, because of the rigid terms on ‘which 
it must be sold. Private importers have bought almost 
none of this cotton; the Raw Cotton Commission has 
bought sizeable quantities, but its requirements are limited 
by its withdrawal from public trading in August ; hence 
less than half the total allotment may have been used when 
the current aid programme ends on June 30th. Britain 
will consequently have to pay dollars for cotton that it 
should have obtained for sterling. 


From Wagons to Banking 


available to investors is a Stock Exchange rarity. For 
a wagon company to turn itself into a merchant bank is 
an even greater oddity. Both events will be in the public 
eye next Tuesday when Stock Exchange dealings are 
expected to start at around 38s. 6d. in the {1 ordinary 
shares of Mercury Securities. Mercury Securities was 
formerly Central Wagon (Holding) Company and its asset, 
apart from cash, is the bulk of the capital of S. G. Warburg 
and Company, the merchant bankers. This will give 
indirectly a market value for shares in the Warburg busi- 
ness for estate duty. The method adopted in this case 
shows that the direct route to a quotation is not necessarily 
the cheapest or the quickest. 

In 1952 Central Wagon (Holding) Company found itself 
with government stock (which it soon exchanged into cash) 
in place of nationalised wagons, and some shares in sub- 
sidiaries in the wagon building and repairing business. The 


FP: a merchant bank to make any part of its equity 
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shares in subsidiaries were distributed in kind to the share- 
holders and the shell—Stock Exchange quotation and cash 
were acquired by third parties as a repository for the 
equity in S. G. Warburg and Company. The name was 
changed to Mercury Securities, and it acquired for £940,613 
some 278,520 {1 “A” ordinary shares and 514,766 {1 
“B” ordinary shares of Warburgs. The income from these is 
estimated to be sufficient to enable Mercury to pay a divi- 
dend of not less than 8 per cent per annum, indicating-a 
yield of a little over 4 per cent at the opening price. War- 
burgs have an issued capital of £1,05§,000 in 250,000 § per 
cent redeemable cumulative preference shares of £1, 
280,000 {1 “A” ordinary shares, 520,000 “ B” ordinary 
shares of £1, and 100,000 founder shares of Is. each. Thus 
over 99 per cent of the equity of Warburgs is held by 
Mercury. 

S. G. Warburg and Company is a merchant bank with 
i progressive postwar profit record. It is, moreover, more 
than a merchant bank, for it controls Brandeis, Goldschmidt 
and Company, the metal merchants of London and New 
York, who also have a well-established position. The 
Mercury shares have attractive possibilities. _But no out- 
sider will be able to buy a big voting stake in the Warburg 
business. Only a few Mercury shares will be available and 
Mercury itself, though it holds 99 per cent of the Warburg 
equity, has much less than voting control. The tail that 
wags the Warburg dog is the £5,000 nominal of founders’ 
capital. For dividend the founders’ shares rank as junior 
preference shares, but they wield more than three times the 
total votes of the two classes of ordinary capital together. 


Credit Insurance for Satellites 


FFICIAL encouragement for British trade with Eastern 

Europe is reflected in the relaxations announced last 
week by the Export Credits Guarantee Department. In 
recent years the Department has been willing to insure the 
risk of selling to Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany only when payment was 
by a confirmed irrevocable letter of credit. It is now pre- 
pared to cover exports settled by a credit of up to ninety 
days. But the Department’s gesture is qualified by the stipu- 
lation that it may require an unconditional guarantee, by the 
appropriate central bank, of payment in sterling at the due 
date. British trade with all these countries.is on a sterling 
basis. The terms for covering business with China remain 
extremely strict—an irrevocable letter of credit, confirmed 
before shipment of the goods by a bank in Britain for 
payment in cash against documents on shipment. The 
Department will continue to cover business with Russia, 
which has a high reputation for paying on the nail, on the 
customary terms on which British exporters normally trade 
vith that country. 

British imports from Eastern Europe and East Germany 
amounted to about £34 million last year, and exports to 
about £15 million. Trade with Poland alone is of signifi- 
cant size. Imports from Poland last year amounted to 
£23 million, and exports to £7 million ; Poland seems to 
have spent most of its surplus on sterling wool. Exports 
to Eastern Europe may increase somewhat if the United 
States can agree to a relaxation or redefinition of the exist- 
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ing controls on shipments of “ strategic” goods. Trade 
talks with Poland started in London this. week and the Poles 
are believed to be anxious to obtain many types of capital 
goods. Similar talks with Hungary begin here in the middle 
of this month. A few barter deals have been concluded with 
Eastern Europe, the latest being one with Bulgaria for the 
exchange of wheat against British and French steel produc:s. 


Slimming a White Elephant 


HE plans announced last autumn by the Minister of 

Supply for the reorganisation of Woolwich Arsenal, 
“white elephant” of the Royal Ordnance Factories, have 
now been discussed with the employees and the local 
authorities concerned, and last week the Minister confirmed 
that they are to be put into effect. Under these the filling 
factory at the Arsenal is to be dismantled and the site 
cleared and decontaminated; the gun and ammunition 
factories are to be amalgamated into a single Ordnance 
factory, which will specialise on experimental and develop- 
ment work, modifications, and the manufacture of tools and 
gauges, but cease to undertake regular line production. A 
site of some 100 acres on the south of the 1,300-acre Arsenal 
area is to be sold—possibly to the London County Council 
—as an industrial estate for new factories ; the remainder 
of the central area will be used for the engineering work- 
shops and stores of the Service departments, and the marsh- 
land at the eastern end of the site, still used for storage and 
transit of explosives, is to be raised above river level by 
controlled tipping. 

The trade unions whose members work at the Arsenal, in 
discussions with the Minister, inevitably urged that the 
labour force should be maintained at its present level. The 
Arsenal reorganisation, which will take several years, will 
reduce the number of Ordnance workers there, but this will 
largely be carried out by ceasing to replace the men who 
leave. The Minister expressed a hope that the eventual 
employment on the site—when the London County Council 
has organised the industrial estate and attracted the com- 
mercial companies to it—may eventually exceed the 14,000 
people employed there today. 


Building Dividends 


LETTON brick and cement manufacturers may have been 
barely able to keep pace with the soaring demand for 
building materials, but their active trading has already been 
heavily discounted in stock markets. That explains why 
the equity stocks of Rugby Portland Cement and London 
Brick were marked down after those companies had 
announced their dividends for the year to December 31st. 
London Brick effective rate of dividend, taking account of the 
50 per cent share bonus last November, has been raised from 
I1f to 14 per cent; but even so its £1 equity stock units 
were marked down by Is. 3d. to 55s. 6d., yielding only 
a fraction over 5 per cent. Rugby Portland Cement merely 
maintained its dividend by declaring a rate of 1s, on each 
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Basic chemical ingredients are 
as vital to the world’s plastic 
industries as flour and sugar are 
to pastry-cooks. One of these 
basic chemicals is Hexamine, a 
material essential for the manu- 
facture of thermo-setting plastics 


for many purposes, including 
telephone, radio and television. 
The large independent company 
of Brotherton, established in 
1878, is now one of the world’s 
chief manufacturers of this basic 
chemical, 


A BIG WAME I THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of oi 
hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and & 
hexamine. Makers of an extensive range of 

Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


Brotherton & Co, Lid., City Chambers, Leeds, t. 
Also at Manchester, Glasgow and London. 
Works at Birmingham, Wakefield *& Birkenhead. A& 
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Employment 


— demand for electricity is 
4” oreater than it has ever been ; more 
factories and farms, more homes and 
offices are all using more—and they 
will require still more electricity in 
order to raise output and increase our 
standard of living. 

To meet these needs, 40 new power 
stations have been brought into 
operation since British Electricity was 
established and the amount of power 
available has been increased by 50 per 
cent. But generating plant, which 
could work to capacity all day and 
night is in fact only required to give 
full output for short periods once or 
twice during the day. 


If electricity were more widely used 
by factories, farms, shops, homes, 
offices and for street lighting—this 
would keep the generating plant more 
fully loaded. The demands on the 
power stations coming from these 
different classes of consumers would 
be diversified. That is to say the loads 
would not occur simultaneously but, 
in the main, at different times of the 
day—and continuous full output from 
the generating plant would reduce the 
cost of electricity. 
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ss. share, in addition to the customary tax free capital dis- 
tribution of 3d. a share ; the shares fell 1s. to 28s. 6d. 
The Rugby Portland dividend was left unchanged in spite 
of a sturdy advance in trading profits, including investment 
income, from £675,752 to £768,772 and in equity earnings 
from £156,379 to £186,241. In deciding not to raise the 


dividend the board must have taken account of the fact 
that this year the dividend will have to service a further 
million of ordinary shares, arising from the options granted 
with the loan stock issue to subscribe for equity shares last 
December. Presumably, the directors of London Brick in 
deciding on an increased dividend knew that the company’s 
profits had likewise advanced. 

Unfortunately, they have stuck to the old practice of 
declaring a second interim dividend which takes the place 


of a final distribution well in advance of the year’s trading 
results. But the directors must have had some figures before 
them when they reached their decision. Shareholders may 
feel that the practice of not supporting the dividend 
announcement with any statement of earnings—even subject 
to audit—is not the best. The practice almost universally 
adopted since the war of flanking the final dividend with a 
statement of earnings is sound and ought to be followed 
wherever possible. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Gilt edged prices took a temporary dip on Thursday 
afternoon when it was announced that underwriting was 
shortly to start for a Glasgow Corporation loan of £§ million 
3; per cent stock at £98 dated 1971-73. The terms are 
fhnely drawn to yield just the same as the exisiting Liverpool 
Corporation 4 per cent stock with a slight advantage in 
lavour of Glasgow in that the Glasgow stock will start at 
{2 per cent discount. The impression is therefore that an 
adequate response will be forthcoming when lists open on 
Wednesday. 
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A dollar loan of $54 million for the Commonwealth of 
Australia is announced by the International Bank, to be 
used for the import of capital goods for agriculture, forestry, 
transport, electric power, and for various industries. About 
a quarter of the total is to be devoted to agriculture. The 
loan is for 15 years, at 4} per cent amortisation, starting in 
1957. This is the third loan which Australia has drawn 
from the International Bank. The first was for $100 million 
and the second, of which three-fifths has now been dis- 
bursed, was for $50 million in July, 1952. 


* 


The announcement from Bradford Dyers that its ordinary 
dividend was to be raised from 10 to 15 per cent cheered 
up the stock markets this week; the company’s {1 
ordinary stock units were marked up by 3s: 44d. to 
36s. 10}d., to yield 84 per cent. In 1953, the profits earned 
in Britain, where some of its plants may have been hard 
pressed to satisfy demands fully, advanced from £1,084,064 
to £1,672,135, but profits earned by overseas subsidiaries 
fell from £1,032,901 to £725,385. 


* 


Private imports of tungsten ores and concentrates will 
be permitted on April 1st from all sources except the dollar 
area, but consumers will have to purchase a portion of their 
requirements from the Ministry of Materials until its surplus 
stocks have been cleared. 


* 


In The Economist of last week, consumption figures for 
margarine and butter in Britain were given for 1952. The 
Commonwealth Economic Committee estimates that in 1953, 
consumption of margarine fell from 19.3 to 18.2 lb per head 
per year while that of butter rose from 10.9 to 13.5 Ib. 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. Two preliminary 
reports, those issued by Associated 
Electrical and Hoover, hammered the 
point home this week that it is the profits 

dividends of those companies that 
sullered most in the earlier recession that 
¢ fie r the greatest scope for expansion now. 
lhe companies producing capital goods, 
which Associated Electrical concen- 
raung half its output on generating plant 
S a prime example, have far less to offer 
~—at the moment. This is a lesson that 
‘ome investors have still to learn. In the 
Market it had been anticipated that after 
‘he 100 per cent share bonus AEI would 
Pay a dividend of 124 per cent on the new 
pital. In fact, this dividend was 
increased effectively only by 1} per cent 
11; per cent and, as if to emphasise 
i's transient nature, the directors described 


~ 


s+ 





: Company Notes 





the 1} per cent as a bonus. After this 
news AEI’s {1 ordinary stock units were 
marked down by Is. to 44s. 9d., but they 
later recovered to 46s. 

Are there grounds for hoping that the 
124 per cent dividend will be reached 
next year? AEI is still working its way 
through a massive order book, which at 
the end of 1952 was estimated at £183 
million, and trading profits in 1953 
advanced once more, from £12,336,000 to 
£13,674,000. It looks as if orders in the 
current year are assured, but after that 
the outlook may grow less certain, in view 
of increased overseas competition. AEI 
will have to keep a tight rein on costs 
and prices. Even though the orders are 
there this is no guarantee that trading 
profits in the current year can expand 
rapidly. Investors must therefore pin 
their hopes for a bigger dividend on the 


fact that AEI’s net profits in the last two 
years have been curtailed by EPL charges. 
Last year EPL took £1,340,000 from a 
total tax provision of £7,812,000, com- 
pared with £1,052,000 from a total bill of 


Years to Dec. 3], 


1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading Profit ........ 12,336,000 13,674,000 
Total income ......... 12,558,000 14,178,000 
Depreciation ......... 1,014,000 1,249,000 
Replacement Reserve .. 1,330,000 1,377,000 
Taxation .... 7,202,000 7,812,000 
Net Profit . kee dacs 2,702,000 2,933,000 
Ordinary dividends 931,413 1,097,736 

Ordinary dividends (per 

COME)» «occ = ses 20* 11} 
Retained by subsidiaries 1,185,000 1,433,000 


{£1 ordinary stock at 46s. Od. yields £4 18s. per cent. 

* Equivalent to 10 per cent on the capital of 
£17,741,192, as increased by the 100 per cent 
share bonus. 


£7,202,000 in 1952. Net profits should 


increase this year, but if the prospect is 
less rosy than it has been over the last 
few years the directors may feel inclined 
to caution. 
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HOOVER. AEI’s dividend fell short 
of market expectations, but Hoover’s 
dividend far exceeded them. The ordinary 
payment which was reduced from 35 to 25 
per cent in 1952 has been raised to 45 per 
cent, and the dividend on the “A” 
1s. ordinary shares, owned largely by the 
company’s senior executives and by 
trustees for the employees, has been raised 
from 10.9815d. a share to 3s. 8.7132d. a 
share. The §s. ordinary stock units were 
immediately marked up by Is. 6d. to 
328. 3d., to offer a yield of nearly 7 per cent. 

The bigger dividend appears to have 
been prompted by the sharp increase in 
both gross and net profits. The group’s 
profits before tax have almost doubled, 
rising from £1,602,721 to £3,095,793, and 
its net profits have more than doubled, 
from £628,089 to £1,281,650. Profits in 
1953 ran at about the same level as in 1951, 
before they collapsed in the face of hire 
purchase restrictions at home, the closing 
of the Australian market and the 
strengthening of overseas competition. The 
group obviously made the most of the 
re-opening of Commonwealth markets and 
the rather less austere conditions at home 
last year. This is a happy outcome to 
Sir Charles Colston’s valedictory year as 
chairman and managing director. Hoover 
has proved its resilience but in consider- 
ing the yield offered on its stock investors 
should always remember that producers 
of durable household goods are, as 
Hoover’s past experience _ illustrates, 
among the most vulnerable industries in 
a trade recession. 


* 


STORE PROFITS. Preliminary 
results recently published by some of the 
leading departmental stores show that they 
have all participated in last year’s 5 per 
cent rise in retail sales. All the stores 
results so far show higher gross and net 
profits and two of the largest groups, 
L.ewis’s Investment Trust and Harrods, 
have raised their ordinary dividends. The 
equity dividend of Lewis’s Investment 


BANK RATE. 
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SAVINGS BONDS } 
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2% % CONSOLS: gross yield 


Trust has been increased from 27} to 325 
per cent and that of Harrods from 13} to 
15 per cent; A. W. Gamage has left its 
dividend unchanged in spite of an increase 
in profits. 

The figures, detailed in the accompany- 
ing table, suggest that the improvement 
in retail sales and profits was not confined 
to any particular area. The London 
stores, of which Harrods and Selfridges 
serve as good examples, benefited from 


Years to Jan. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings:— £ t 
Lewis's Investment Trust: 
Profit, before tax.... 4,460,190 4,580,653 
Net preGt: io esa ke un 1,737,949 1,895,785 
Ordinary dividends 
(per cent) ......66 27} 324 
Lewis’s:* 
Profit, before tax ... 2,604,924 2,734,749 
Net Pret: .545 4 ek 1,076,175 1,189,666 


Selfridge (Holdings):* 
Profit, before tax ... 1,102,090 1,190,256 


Net Pratt 3 6 cia cscs 339,538 471,079 
A. W. Gamage: 
Profit, before tax ... 239,104 254,324 
Net Protit 542i <iiée 90,594 115,657 
Ordinary dividends 
(per cent} ..isecee 25 25 
Harrods: 
Profit, before-tax ... 1,419,591 1,786,424 
Met PraQt <a 3 xc. 550,721 674,532 
Ordinary dividends 
(DOT CORT) ecciccsss 134 15 


* Wholly owned subsidiaries of Lewis’s Invest- 
ment Trust. 


the increase in spending at the time of the 
Coronation. The stores in the north and 
Midlands, represented in this sample by 
Lewis’s, must also have benefited from 
the revival in trade in the basic industries 
of those areas. The advance in the profits 
of A. W. Gamage, which does quite a sub- 
stantial mail order and hire purchase busi- 
ness, strengthens the impression of greater 
prosperity up and down the country. 

In 1952-53 the profits of the. depart- 
mental stores were adversely affected by 
the drop in textile sales, so that the 
moderate advances in profits reported in 
1953-54 are not surprising. The depart- 
mental stores have done well, but not so 
well as the leading chain stores. 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 1955-65: gross redemption yield to jatest date 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: March 17: 
Next Contango Day : March 171 
Next Settlement Day: March 9t), 


INDUSTRIAL equities continued to weaker 
in the last few days of the old account, by 
then took a turn for the better when 
dealings began on Thursday. Until 
Wednesday gilt-edged stocks moved 
upwards in response to steady insti! :tiona| 
support but the announcement ©! the 
Glasgow issue sharply checked the 
rise. At the end of the old account 
much of the buying interest was con- 
centrated upon German municipal issues 


and on the first day of the new account 
this interest broadened out to include the 
Dawes and Young issues. Japanese issues 
were marked down at the end of the 


account but they began to improve when 
the new account opened. 


Industrial equities went through a bad 
patch at the end of the old accouni and 
on the first day of the new, so that on 
Wednesday the Financial Times ordinary 
share index had fallen to 135.0, compared 
with 137.4 a week earlier. Although a few 
issues resisted this trend (usually on the 
news of higher dividends) most sections 
of the market were dull; some of the 
heaviest losses were made among tobacco 
and textile shares. When the market 
opened on Thursday, however, prices 
began to improve again, stimulated in part 
by the higher dividend from Bradiord 
Dyers. The leaders in this rally were to 
be found in the textile and stores sections 
of the market. 


Although oil shares were a little un- 
settled on Monday by the news of over- 
production in the United States, they soon 
rallied and on the first day of the new 
account Anglo-Iranian rose above to for 
the first time since 1948 ; in early dealings 
on Thursday the shares were quoted at 
10ss. Tea shares drifted lower in spite 
of the better prices at the auctions and 
rubbers were idle. The end of the account 
in Kaffirs closed with a long list of slight 
falls in prices, though exceptionally 
Dominion Reefs and F.S. Geduld moved 
against this trend. In the the new account, 
however, prices rallied under the lead ol 
the uranium issues, with Dominion Kee!s 
and F.S. Geduld still in the van. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


GUARANTEED 


STOCKS 
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~ »] I i? i 
\ Bonds 2 
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\\ I I 3 
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1 20 
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% 1955 ....| 100% 
101 4.* 
100 & 


1960 
62-63 


@ 19% 1954. 
y OD} 


April '75 


r April ’66.. 

trea 34 ’ "TT 80 coweees 

34%, I-81... 

Reden ption » 86-96 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. ’52 
{ sols 24%. ... 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...... 
Br. Elec. 3% ’74-17...... ty 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 103 4% 
ir. Elec. 34%, '76-79 

lrans. 5% °’78-88..... 





t date. (j Flat yield. (L) 
wing for tax at 9s. Od. 
2 years approximately. 


Pric es, 1954 


Jan. toMar.3 


High Low 


914 | 90} 
95% | 94} 
985 | 974 







Yield calculated on gross basis. 
»* arlie st date. (f) Flat vield. (h) 
not ineluded in yield. 

(p) Also 5% net capit: il distribution, not included in yield. 
153%, as forecast by Company. 
is 18-18% gross. 
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794 | 75? |Austria 44% °34-59... 
164 114 |Chinese 5°, 191 
784 420 Peet 8% acc ccdccd 
116 102 ‘German 44 
1477 | 147] 
Last Tw . . 
Dividend ORDINARY 
(h STOCKS 
Sane & DISCOUNT 
' @ 9 B ivs # fi ‘ 
6a 8 Heed ~ io 
8 a 8 aS te ! 7 fully pd 
83a 842 Prov. “B’ 
9a 9 b Sicchiehinsnt: 
ha 1745 Alexanders £2, 
2a 5 bd Nat. Disc. “B’’ 
9a 5 b Union Disc. f 
4a 4 bBarc.({D.C.&0O 
Ta 7 bChart. Bk. of India {1 


INSURANCE 
85 bi 50 aLeg. & Gen. {1,5 
40+b| 20ta Pearl £1, 

100*+c, 105t< : 


Prudential 


BREWERIES, 
10 a} 33 b Bass {1 
15 b 74a, Distillers 4 
7 a 11 dGuinness 10/-........ 
8 b Ind Coope 5 
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) Final dividend. 
yield basis 18-6°% 
(1) To latest date. 
(q) Yield basis 15 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(i) 12% paid for 9 months ; 
(m) Yie Id basis 10%, after capital bonus. 


} Interim dividend. 

Also 2% tax free 
{k) Yield basis 7%. 
as forecast by Company. 
(v) Yield basis 74°. (w) Also 2$% tax free out of capital profit, not included in yield. 


(y) Yield basis 11§%. (2) Yield basis 112%. 








Price, Price 


Feb. 24, Mar 


1954 1954 


47 46 
13/9 13 
1/0 51 
3/9 33 
50/6 51 
34 /- 34 
25/9 25/6 
52 /- ) 
53/3 14 
48/6 | 4 
66/6 ot 
46/- | 46 
42 41 
42/6 | 41/3 
42/6 42/6 
19/9 19/4 
6/9 5 
28/3 28 
42/3 42/3 
J0/=- 54 
87/6 BF 
355 > 
68/1} | 66/104 
6/44 € 
24/3 
34/3 54 
00 /- 100 /— 
85 84/- 
03/- 69/- 

9} 10, 
66/104 71/3 
£374 £37? 
98/9 98/1 
20 19/6 
SU /o 40 = 
TT /- 79/6 
34 = 33 0 
(7/6 73/1 
6/3 45 7 
41 37 
$43} $43} 
5/14 5 
46 /9* 35 
19/6 19 
»7 9 © 

| hn 20/90 
$68 > $684 
96/5 5 /T4* 
01/- bo /o 
61/3 60 

j 5 
6 21 

40 40 

62 
33/9 33 
i1/1¢ 10 

' ; , 'e 

0 /~ 49 
13} 13 








Prices 










Nat. Distill .. 


. > hil 
pears Roe DUCK 


Std. Oil of N. z 


U.S. Steel. 
W esting house. 
Woolworth. 





t 753°, of face value, 
yield basis 16%. f 
(n) Yield basis 14% 
(r) Yie 1a basis 15% after apital bonus. 
Yield basis 20%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appea: 


* @ BRITISH : 

Prices and Wages.......s00+++++ This week Western Europe : 

t a t ] & t ] C & Production and Consumption Feb. 13th Production and Trade...... This w 

Manpowe? ..oiessscscorsisessseséees Feb. 20th British Commonwealth ...... Feb. | 
External Trade..........0.0+++ Feb. 27th Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 

Industrial Profits...........-..+ Jan. 23rd United States ......ccrcsescesss Feb. 

World Trade..cccssscecseeeee. Jan. 23rd 





Prices and Wages 









OUPOSO WOO OY 


Unit 
mid- June Feb. 17 Feb. 
WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
All items aint 1952 = 100 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1951 1952 1953 | Nov. | Dec. 
PRICES 
Old series : 
All articles ....... eae -.-» {1938= 10 315-0 23-3 3523°5 319-9 323- 
Food and tobacco Pulchintat eee ee e 53-9 292-0 314-5 301-9 303- 
Materials used in: June 30 
No i manufacturing ..... 1949 = 10 193-3 162-1 145-9 152-0 | 153: 
M " 134-3! 149-9| 145-7] 147-8| 148- 
Rk ul ma aS - 151-9 165-4 155-2 161-8 | 162: 
Building and civ ngineering....... a 125-6 133-6 130°5 130-2 | 130- 
- Lou a RAMs cbs wacdens sean + 123-0 130-6 128-7 128-6 | 128- 
ommodities : 
tt LW canes 223-2 171-9 140-6 149-2 | 144 
\ at = 252-3 147-9 | 171-1 155-9 160- 
' No. 1 RSS mth futur v 499-1 282-8 | 199-1] 258°7 | 264: 
1, imported.........+.. 143-5 158-0} 144-1] 151-5] 151 
_ pal viccassvee 187-5 | 220-7} 217-6] 242-6] 242- 
UK RETAIL PRICES | | 
laterim index : June 17, 
\ SE EE EET ee ee eh ee PE 1947 = 100 125 136 | 140 138 | 138 
Jan. 15, i 
All items ....... <whaesee ORG Dd 1952 = 100 102-6 ! 105-8 103- 8 | 104-5 
FOUN Enid ies vee eo eee s 105-4 111-3 107-9 | 109-3 
ait ames; s5sniacs etic enadusa 1938100] 202 221 228 203| 995 
edt a. occee ts athe 91 | 221 | 23 226 | 229 
tab aan CORE a Nin ons GRR eos c 119 122 129 124 | 124 | 
Cinthing.:5 5s 0420 ¢iai caceeveee # 249| 2591 253 253) 252 | 
Rust and Bght 220.5. ssdsapnesuae s 177 | 197 | 207 201 | 203 | 
“ me hold durable goods........... % 288 | 294 | 286 289 289 | 
Drin REG FPN SE UE re ee ENING i Z | 255 | 256 256 256 
Fobra soins. esnncknees ei eis eter 18 1-336) 387 386 | 386 
oe power = £ (based on all | 
msumer spending).......scccseees 48 | 45 44 44 44 
i 1 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
Import prices : i ' 
Al) PROS Sit os scan weede eames 11952=1 103 | 100 | 88 94 | 93 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... “a 96 100 | 96 97 9T 
RAW, SNOT os oi ins sk usd tgioone - 113 | 100 | 83 91 | 91 
Export prices : | 
AS Wen T ose uk ot ie, ee kee 95 | 100 | 97 98 | 99 
Ail manufactures........ <Piwee és 95 | 100 | 97 98 | 99 
Metals and engineering goods ....... 3 90 | 100 | 100 102 | 103 
lextiles and clothing © oi wa ew eclgia a bie s 112 | 100 | 93 91 | 91 
Terms of trade: i 
Ratio of import to export prices..... | se 108 100 } 91 96 94 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | ms 100-0 | 17-5 88-0 83-7 
i 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : | June 30, i i 
AM WOrkeee 5 icc 63 ince ac nube daw es 11947=1 120 | 130 | 136 134 
Men odin Bia haebigh nee ee ae Bs as i 134 132 
COUN Fins cores ease te eke ak ai 13 
Weekly earnings :(*) i | a _ 
All WORMS Shs i ikea das | s. de 141 1; 15111; 160 1° 
MOR. 6 Scetadentakitind baer s ete s 166 0! 178 6 sibs 
NOMOD 55 intra Wenokhos beet iewece bs . 90 1} 96 4} a 
|» Ost, 
Be SE Se ad eee 1938 = 100, 265 | 285 301 v 
MOORE. 5... c's Setgcndiny cn ebedele cet eied 241 | 259 | se 
MONON |. Soong a re ieee 27T | 296 | 





(*) The index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calpale 


Economic Service. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) Provisional, 









1954 


a 
Feb. 9 | Feb. 16 | Feb. 23 


Jan. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
' ; 
323°2 321-0} 323-1} 321-9 
304-0 310-0} 312-0! 309-6 
i } 
151-9 142-6; 142-4] 141-7 
148-6| 144-91 147-3| 147-6 
162-2 153-2} 157-0} 157-3 
131-2 130°0; 130-1; 130-0 
129-0 128-2} 128-4] 128-4 
| ; 
142-1 141-0 142-1} 143-3 
161-1 174-6 | 175-0 167-0 
245-2 171-3 167-3 | 173-1 
151-7 137-8 | 138-7 138-9 
242-6 204-1 203-6 199-6 


138 140 | 140 | 140 


104-4 7; 106-0| 105-6 

109-2] 110-6} 110-9] 109-6 
295 207; 228, ~—s-287 
229 232 | 232 | 230 
124 131 | 131 | 131 
251 255 | 255 | 255 
203 207 213 | 214 | 
291 285 285 | 286 
256 257 957 | 257 
386 387 387 | 387 | 
44 44 | 44 | 44 

ee 

93 87 | 86 | 85 | 
97 95 | 95 | 93 | 
89 81 | 80 | 80 | 
98 97 | 96 | 96 | 
98 97 | 96 | 96 | 
101 100 | 99 | 99 | 
91 04 | 94 | 95 
95 90 | 90 | 89 


79-3 17-5 73°8 | 71-5 


1954 


’ 


13: 


Ia 


254 


15 


85 


587 


© 


tious Shenae by Roles R G. D. Allon for the onion oa Cambridse 
(*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivery pr' 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





— | 
| ta | Beloit ee + Germany . lather. | 
Austria | Belgium |p nmark! France F R. * Greece | Ireland Italy nee Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
wee anas j j 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 — 100) 


64 
118 
133 


| 125 218 133 144 | 128 133 113 | 
131 23 0 124 147 | 130 


133 | 110 | 


2 | iT | 30 193 132 | 76 | 101 | 89 | 81 | 67 | 
44 19] 139 136/ 142 137; 109 | 
5 207 } 


i | 
| 
seein 178 | 113 121 94 2 
| 197 117 13 124 : pepe T 167 | 153 149 | 115 
118 128 124 270 223 | i 180 | 162 148 121 | 
besese ins one 126d 129 262 229 — aa 152 152 121 | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 
mn. mn. mn. "000 1 ; mn. "OOL n. mn. "000 mn. mn, mn. mn. mn, 
verages Or schulings | franes | kroner francs §D. marks |drachmas|} f lire guilders kroner kroner | £T. 
mn iths 


! IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 


1938 cee mele 50 1,922 135 3-84 505 1-2 | 3-45 0-94 118 99 | 174 12-5 
[2 .....incones oem 1,163 10,252 | 550 132-64 1,350 432-9 14-35 | 120-48 | 694 520 | 746 129-7 
52 1,317 oe a ms eas ae a 


su puksneeien | 1,107} 10,056] ... 121 


1% 1 : | | 
Sey OE <i, ha eee 993 10,312 618 117-98 1,359 577-5 | 13-40 119-63 770 | 523 | 668 124: 
: 1,092 10,642 635 110-80 1,432 676: 3-44 120-95 803 | 541 | 730 | 134- 
N OF 2kc0deuaawaaes 1,263 10,407 | 610 122-37 1,475 862 16-22 122-47 | 806 559 | 738 130- 
er ; | 1,364 10,813 ia 118-79 1,580 on om ol | a sia 


mov 
~ 
oo 

Ono 


EXPORTS (f. 0. b.) 


Sil tee 3o/ 1,806; 128| 2-55 468 0-9} 2-02| 0-88] 87 65{ 154 12-1 
a 900 | 10,212 | 433 118-04) 1,409| 149-9 8-41| 72-02| 660 337 674 84-7 
wail kak * See Gees 117-24 | 1,542 ss sai 637 
| | | 
ae 1,252) 9,527 | 514} 102-24} 1,508; 318-2; 11-53; 174-96 168 304 | 107 14-1 
bein | 1249} 10,308 | 574 123-95| 1,725| 635-6! 10-68! 86-03 80 344 740 91-3 
o axons aces 1.267 9.664 599 | 135-38; 1645) 504-7 9-11 | 84-45 731 307 737 | 111-0 
Dec I un watamirian 1,365 9,933 on 125-06 2,095 ‘ 709 aa 
BALANCE 
eee = p= W6l— 2 —.4-491—" 3 0-4{— 1-43/-—0-06|/— 31i/— 33/— Wi— 0-6 
— 263) — — 67 —14-60)| 4 83-0} — 5-94| —48-46| — 34) — 183|— 72| — 45-0 
Leases _ 8' — 694 4-28 2 | ose | ee _ + ens 
' 
sia + 259| — 78 | — 103) —15-74 149 -4 | — 1-87 | —44-67 | 2) — 219/+ 39] — 50-8 
157| — 334|— 61) +1315} + 293) — 41-2] — 7-76 | —34-:92| + 3) — 197) + 10] —-43-4 
adnan oe eS ee 1 170 15 | — 7-1 8-02 69|— 252/+ 1|— 19-9 
cscveadbions 1 — $30 ‘ 6-Z2i 514 - 69 oes 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS ; : 
Speaks 266 9 118 102 Mt a 79 92} 118 100 94 91 
bactale g1i2)°° «122| 39153 1: wi es |. 18 143| 150 133 128 160 
eeu 217 | 121 | 147 129 a 98 157 | 132 128 119 220 
| | I i i i 
i ; | | ; sy : ‘na . 
G 34k wrcee earuke 98 17 | 169? 105 SET! “ie | 92 145 | 150 119 112 215 
Se et. 195 O84 o 96 | 170 | 167 | re an 213 
caeavie | 202 131 wb 122 304 | 130 161 171 | 144 eos 234 
EE in oon ee are | 224 7 = 131 308 | a ons | eee 151 ese tee 
EXPORTS 5 Jencks fz ea emees 


124 111 | 107 
152 | 150 | 124 
140 | 133 | 150 


125 156 
162 242 
140 256 


136 


seuahtac ions Bou} 139 125 530 . 
147 110 | 135 


see ee 204 149 | 195 236 622; .- 
Sa euse eed hee 202 | 138 | 18¢ 208 670 | ase 164 


i 


on j 

| | 

] 
as 287 137 | 200° 176 | 765 | — 191 141 287 145 — 88 


See : eee eee eee eof | 92 72% ; 229 148 349 149 | on 143 
mber 296 148 | ont 19 (35 199 170 346 | 170 i 186 


October (cc eee ee z BQ | 236 900 
OEE unease da eers 302 150 | ae 259 151 


ere EER Te eee 309 153 jae 260 842 


(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufas tured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark and Greece een aes 
‘and and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. (7) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception 


' Ireland which covers general trade; Belgium includes Luxemburg. (*) Average of third quarter. 


, 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit conditions eased markedly in 
Lombard Street in the week covered by 
Wednesday’s Bank return. On the three 
days before the weekend credit was dis- 
tinctly usable, but market supplies were 
just adequate for demands, and no official 
help was given. On Monday the repay- 
ment of the outstanding War Bonds and 
other Government disbursements created 
a superfiuity of credit, and although out- 
side loans were down to 14 per cent there 


EXCHEQUER. RETURNS 


For the week ended February 27th, there 


was an “‘above-line” surplus (after allowing 
for Sinking Funds) of £28,636,000 compared | 
a deficit of 37,898,000 in the previous 


£25,908,000 in the 


with 


week and a surplus of 
corresponding period of last year bringing the 


surplus to {201,597,000 
(£186,036,000 in 1952-53) Net 


cumuiative 
expenditure 
absorbed £16,899,000 which 
brought the total cumulative 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
deficit to 
£175,196,000 (£330,735,000 in 1952-53 


* below-line - 








April 1, | April 1 | Week | Week 
| Bsti- | I952° | 1955] to | to were sizable unlent balances at the close. 
a 1955.54] Feb. 28, Feb 27,] 28, | 27, | The surplus of credit continued on the 
1955-1954 | 1955 | 1954 | following days ; on Tuesday some funds 
-— were actually being lent at 1 per cent. 
Ord. Revenue aly , = 
I wine La 1782,25011539,586 1538,0671 54,151 56 793 | Despite the prospect of idle funds in 
Sur-tax 127,000] 115,700 115,80 4,200 4,500) the ensuing week, the market maintained 
Death Dutie 160,000] 137,550 148,9007 3.400: 3.6001 . . . 
Stamps 52,000] 45,950 51,500 1,600 2,000| its bid at £99 9s. 8d. at last week's 
Pesiite Tax 5 Eel aaa cae 800 | Treasury bill tender. The offer had been 
Sp a acady  e e | raised by £10 million to £250 million, but 
lala | total applications increased by nearly £2 
‘ Rev 435.750 2193636. 2086.93769.051 71 193 | million to the record level of £400.8 
| illi ; ” 
rs Atk Siok wel oual , ooh ted tr eae million, so that the market’s allotment 
Excise ....| 680,480] 705,875 697,55918.640 16,935| rose only from 45 to 46 per cent. At 
48 id = iP ae yesterday’s tender the offer was raised to 
xcs 11724,780] 1647,835) 1657.684 35,353 37,433 £270 million 
69,000] 66.572, 72,165 The Bank return shows an efflux of notes 
Dr. id : 
2,685]. 5,900. v79| Of £8 million ; the outflow since the end- 
16,000} 13,600 15,05 700 1,50 ; - a2 “11: 
el ae wae | ee low point is now, at £20.7 million, 
95,000} 100425, 105,95q) 2,790 421) some £5 million smaller than that experi- 


Tetal enced in the corresponding weeks of last 


4368,215 | 4054,348 3978,704|108894 106827 
re year. Government securities in the bank- 


Ord. Expenditure 


615,000] 551,452) 536,464 2,692) 2,500} ing department rose by £4.2 million, and 
48,000] 39,554) 44,928 3,104, 2,668/ “ Other securities rose on balance by £6.6 

i 19.000 9,998 9.0 31 198 i + 
5 $586,286 | 3247,866) 3156,85 16,609 72,286 But as public accounts were up 


by over £11 million bankers’ deposits fell 
by £7.4 million to £276.6 million. 


Total 


| million. 
4259,286 | 3828,850| 3747,251] 82,706) T7882 


29,856 280! 540 


Fund ‘ 29,462! 














“ Akove-line” Surplus of { t + $ LONDON MONEY RATES 
Deficit 186,036 201,597] 25,908) 28,636 
R y-l Net Expen } 
i ncreled 516,771 376,793 8,409 16,899 | Bank rate (from % Discount Rates % 
4%, 17/9/53 3$ Bank bills : 60 days 25 
es 4 j : ‘ Smonths 2) 
Total Surpiu of Deficit 330,735 175,196] 17,499 11,737 ef = pg nee a 4months 24-2} 
Discount houses .. if 6 months 23-25 
Vet R a. fi 68,719 38,938 6,220) 6,094) Money—Day-to-day. 1)-28 | Fine trade bills; 
fax Reserve Certificates 14,800; 16,110°1,400; 600} Short periods 1-24 Smonths 34-44 
ie . 7 <1 4months 3-44 
p 2 months 2 : 
49,940, 34,79 — pcs 7 i 6months 4 -4} 


FLOATING 


(£ miullion) 


DEBT 











Svnncorw: tills Ways and Means 


i 
Advances 
Ba Tota! . 
Date i j Floating Official 
Public | Bank of | Debt 


| Tender Tap 





ee 


1,155 149 


Depts. | England } 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 












t 
Mar, 3 
% TT 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in ‘cireuylation...... 1547-9 | 1,555.9 
Notes in banking dept.... 27-5 19-5 
Govt. debt and securities* 1571-8 = 1571-7 
Other securities .......... 0-7 8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 2-9 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... “7 10-9 22-1 
Treasury special account. . 3-3 4-7 4-7 
PMN ok casks ccibuewe +2 284-0 276-6 
CER She's axadisesha ver “0 65-9 65-0 
WUE couc cv astGiseebvecn 2 365-5 368-4 
Securities : 
Government ........6.+ es 8 323-3 327-5 
Discounts and advances .. ‘3 14-0 12-5 
Cs 5% 5 Ss net eesde ee 2 16-8 4g 
ROME S205 cases ake waked “3 354-1 64-9 
Banking department reserve. “4 29-9 21-9 
yi oa » 
f /® ? 
* Promertiog ©. oy xcancaksds 7-1 8-1 59 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital +,555,000 


Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,600 million to £1,575 witha 
on january 27. 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 










Amount (£ million) Average \llotted 
Date of pi ; MEO, Rate r. 
Tender { | ' of AK 
| Offered | Applied Aniotted} Allotment — Kate 
™ S. i 6 
1953 
Feb. 27| 230-0 | 314-4 | 230-0 5) 
Oct. 23 240-0 | 353-2 | 240-0 55 
» 30; 240-0 | 385-9 | 240-0 45 
i | 
|Nov. 6 220-0 | 392-5 | 220-0 u 
| , 13 230-0 | 372:9 | 230-0 46 
» 20) 230-0 | 374-5 | 230-0 43 
» 27) 240-0 | 368-4 | 240-0 50 
Dec. 4) 250-0 | 374-0 | 250-0 55 
» ll) 250-0 | 368-5 | 250-0 58 
» 18, 250-0 | 308-4 250-0 78 
» 24) 250-0 | 338-9 | 250:0 65 
| } 
1954 
Jan. 1) 250-0 | 316-6 | -250-0 | 42 8-29 13 
» 81 230-0 | 319-3.) 230-0 | 42 7-9 64 
» 15) 220-0 | 335-5 | 210-0 | 42 7-72 6l 
» 22; 210°0 | 343-8 | 210-0 | 41 11-78 58 
» 29.| 220-0 | 382-0 | 220-0 | 41 11-04 % 
Feb. 5 220-0 | 386-4 | 220-0] 41 3-68 49 
» 12) 230-0 | 369-9} 2300 | 41 4-00 58 
» 19} 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0] 41 3-56 45 
» 26 250-0 | 400-8 | 250-0] 41 3-31 % 
* On February 26th tenders for 91 day bills a ) 9s, Bd 
| secured about 46 per cent of the sum applied | vigner 


tenders were allotted in full. The offering yester'! as | 
a maximum amount of £270 million. 


a NNN 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 






Market Rates : Spot 





















| 
| 
| 





Feb. 25 Feb. 26 |. Feb. 27 Mar. 3 | Mar.2 | Ma 
Me. ee ; United States $...,  2-78-2-82  P-81f,-2-814,| 2-81f-2-81} | 2-819-2-81} | 2-819-2-81} [2-814 -2-814 2°81 aly 
Feb. 28..... | 2860-0) 1446-0] 256-7 | 4,562-7 | Canadian § ....../ Ft 2-T71-2-T1h 2-11 4-2-11% oTe-3-718 a a 22-71% 2-71 2-71) 27H 
F ; _ i French Fr. ...4... 972-65-987 - 35 982-982} 982¢-9828 9822-9823 982-982} | 982}-982} 982, 908 
Ww. 28...06 4,620-5 24-0) .. 4,875-1 | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 fy -12- 33 ffl2- 20-12-20 12- 204-12-208) 12-20-12-20}| 12-20-12- 20} 12- 204-122-209 12-20) 12-20 
po i at | Belgian Fr. ...... 158-95-141-05 [139-75-139- 85 139-75-139-85 139-70-139-80 139: 70-139: 80 139-65-139-75139:6> 159: 
Dec. 5...4. 4,674-4* M251 4,916-9 | Dutoh Gid........ 10-56-10°72 [10-62}-10-624/10-62}-10-62} 10-62-10-62} 10-62-10-62}/10-624-10-62§ 10-62) 1) o" 
» I... 4,726 - 3° 265-2 | 2-3 | 4,966-7 | W. Ger. D-Mk. . ../11-67 fy -11-8442[11-70g-11-70§ 11-70}-11-71 |11-703-11-71 |11-70§—11-70,11-70j-11-71 | 11-7) WT 
19... 4,759-0* 266-9 1-0 | 5,026-9 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-9) 82:0 
Rn oss 4,853-5 250-1 5105-6 | Swedish Kr....... 14° S7§-14-595 [14-523-14-53 |14-52}-14-53 |14-523-14-53 |14-529-14-53 |14-52§-14-53) 14-55) 14>} 
1954 belie wii iia eat Danish Kr... valine 19-19)-19-484 9: 594-19: 598119. 39}-19- 40 119-3 ari aa -19-40 | 19-40 9 Ht 
an cate . j . : 3 ; . jorwegian Kr. ... -85-20- . -20- . . . ‘ . . *00-20- rain 
16..... | 3110-0} 1,570-0] 265-6 |... | 4,945-7 Be ; eee eee 
23..... | 3,090-0' 1669-9] 266-1 | ... | 4846-0 One nth Forward 
30..... | 5060-0 | 1442-6] 243-4 4,502-6 Mo F Rates 
} i | United States $ oo... we cee par %. pra-pat 
Feb. 6..... | 3000-0) 1,362-5] 236-0 | .. | 4658-5 | Canadian $............... 2.0040. | ae dis yc 
3..... }3,040-0 | 1303-8] 265-7 3.4 GROSS ess es “ly-34 dis 4 i= 
» 20.,... | 5,040-0 | 1331-9] 293-5 ORS FONG sod 554i 00 ge densi vetueke “2-Ic. pm alc. pa 
ae | 3,050-0 | 1320-5] 279-1 » 4 O0-S. | Belton Res. oo eed pm-par | pe me 
\ i { OOM |... yee —} - 


* fo consequence of official purchases of tender bills ia ) W. Ger. DM... 2... sees e eee 
connection with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock 
issued in October, it was impossible to caleulate the division 
between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased had 


passed their origmal maturity date 
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aa Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
7 ed in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
; during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
; : z essively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
’ : ghout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
5-9 : At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
——e x particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
: . onal trade in co-operation with the Bank's offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
S Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


i THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
7 AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
























65 
55 F For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer the famous mineral spa in Switzerland, known 
= of the British Financial Tradition in the East to the Romans as “‘Aquae Helvetiae,” was 
4 : described by Tacitus in a.p. 68 as a “much 
‘3 E e visited resort because of its healthgiving 
- : mineral springs” ? Today, the Baths are still 
- . as popular as they were nearly 2,000 years ago. 
8 ; Further, Baden has become renowned the 
” world over for its production of heavy engi- 
§ neering products such as electrical machines, 
, : er marine engines, turbines, etc. 
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In the wide field of Insurance at 


; ' q > anch of the Union Bank of 

— Hom ‘orporation of the that the Baden Branc 
F ‘eee SO P Switzerland is at all times ready to give you 

_f Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable prompt and efficient service. « 
A service as one of the oldest and most pro- U N 0 ° B AN K 

mS a gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


| Pee OF SWITZERLAND 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD EICESTER. 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


| ROYAL EXCHANGE tat See tmeneten BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


a ASSURANCE OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
cis > 

. a HEAD OFFICE en Capital, fally paid............ Be Swise Franes 80,000,000 
« Ff cosiasus ohana peace remem eet ang Geren Sto Gi tore ERY es aeaes Swies Franes 65,000,900 


m Total Assets. ..........ccccsccsocceceesesesss Swise Frances  2,082,406,130 
wil B ; . : 
Ang nches and Agencies throughom the United Kingdom ss mae sa 


and Overseas 
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Cidade e ealeaalior? 


THE 7th CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR will be held in Toronto 

May 31 — June 11 where you may let the World 
see your products. 
























A branch of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
—one of the world’s largest and strongest 
banks—will again be open on the grounds of the 
Fair and exhibitors and buyers are invited to 
make use of our facilities. 





Special departments of the Bank are ready to 
supply first-hand information on Canada — 
industrial plant locations, trade opportunities, 

market data and records on current conditions. 





We invite your enquiries 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


2 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
Over 640 Branches across Canada 


... the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
duction and intelligence services— services which business men in 
particular appreciate. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 

London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 

Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and Ila Albemarie Street, W.1 

. 706 Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Million 


(incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 





EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 








| one. 


Can we tender 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED t 
Head Office: ; "LABS 
= BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LON DON, rc WuHeTHER you are exporting tractors or transformers, 
“s electrical gear or jet engines the markets of Latin America 
Establi ':ed 1824 : B . 
pose special questions about currency, import regulations 
The Finest Service and exchange control. As the only British Bank with branches 
f throughout Latin America, we are particularly well equipped 
or to answer these questions promptly and accurately, and to 
All Classes of Insurance advise and assist you in many other ways. 
acinmetientettsceeasinceten Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from our 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 56 branches in South and Central America, is an invaluable 
e summary of economic information for all who trade in these 
THE UNITED KINGDOM markets. We shall be glad to send you a specimen copy on 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND application to :— 
| ELSEWHERE ABROAD The Research Department (section 34) 
~~ BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
The Company undertakes the duties of 
HEAD OFFICE ; 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
Executor and Trustee 


BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD> MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


ye 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
"A The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}°%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 

Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 d | 
i ABBEY NATIONAL i | 


BUILDING SOCIETY i | 


iF AD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W. 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory i 


(i i 


i i 













c GEGR- 1869 
BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 
: Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


OE SS 


H Munich Office: | 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. felex No. 06/3933 
5 Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 
Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. felex No. 06/2217 
i Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank"’ Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/820 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 



















INTERIM 
BONUS 


RATES 
INCREASED ! 


WHOLE LIFE 


57’6% pa. 


ENDOWMENT 


AQ’-% p.a. TO 55/-% p.a. 


(According to age at maturity) 














For MUTUAL satisfaction consuit fae 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
MANsion House 1481 








Telephone: 


H Its About 


Japan---------- 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 
















Chai { the Board: 
& President : TADAO WATANABE 


3 ¥2,500,000,000 
ary : IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokyo Office : MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


REASONS FOR SHARP FALL IN PRICE 


The ordinary general meeting of the British 
Tin Investment Corporation, Limited, will 
be held on March 24th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr S. H. Smith, OBE, MC, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1953: 


In June last Mr E. V. Pearce, who desired 
relief from some of his responsibilities, re- 
signed the chairmanship of this corporation 
and the directors appointed me to succeed 
him. Mr Pearce had been chairman of the 
corporation since 1940 when Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton resigned on appointment as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Shareholders as 
well as the directors owe an immense debt 
of gratitude to Mr Pearce for his wise con- 
duct of the affairs of the corporation through- 
out the difficult period of the war and the 
years of rehabilitation of the tin industry 
which followed. It must be a great satis- 
faction to shareholders, as it is to the 
directors, that Mr Pearce has agreed to con- 
tinue to serve as a director so that we still 
have the full benefit of his unique experience, 
sound judgment, and abounding common- 
sense. 

The profits (before tax) of the corporation 
for the year ended December 31, 1953, 
amounted to £541,643, a decrease of £58,520 
on those of the previous year. 


After making full provision for taxation 
amounting to £271,500 based on the profits 
for 1953, and crediting a sum of £90,580, 
being the balance of the Excess Profits Levy 
provision for 1952 which is no longer re- 
quired, the net taxation charge in the accounts 
for the year is £180,920. There thus remains 
a balance after taxation of £360,723 which, 
with the balance of £93,452 brought forward 
from 1952, makes available £454,175. 

The interim dividend of 74 per cent and 
the special interim dividend of 7 per cent, 
paid less tax in August and October respec- 
tively, together absorb £167,881. Your dir- 
ectors now recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 16 per cent, less tax, which 
will absorb £185,247, and that the balance 
of £101,047 should be carried forward. If 
these recommendations are approved by 
members at the annual general meeting on 
March 24, 1954, dividend warrants will be 
posted on March 26th. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


Shareholders will remember that under 
the Finance Act 1952 the corporation was. 
owing to its ownership of a small subsidiary 
finance company, not entitled to relief in 
respect of dividends from companies liable 
to excess profits levy when computing its 
own liability to the levy. Representations 
were made to the appropriate revenue 
authorities on behalf of the corporation 
pointing out that the effect of the Act of 
1952 was to subject the corporation’s income 
frem such sources to double taxation. 


This anomaly was rectified by the Finance 
Act 1953, under which proportionate relief 
was given retroactively from January 1, 1952, 
to a group such as ours, where one company 
iS not an investment company but where 
substantially the whole of the functions of 


THE INDUSTRY IN MALAYA 


MR S. H. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


the group consists in holding investments. 
In consequence, the corporation’s liability in 
respect of the levy for 1952 was only 
£15,420, compared with the provision of 
£106,000 which had been made in our 
accounts at December 31, 1952. The balance 
of £90,580 mentioned above has been 
credited to profit and loss account in 1953, 
thereby reducing the net taxation charge in 
the year’s accounts to £180,920. The provi- 
sions of the Finance Act 1953 enabled us to 
pay the special interim dividend of 7 per 
cent in October last which really came from 
the profits earned in 1952, 


During the year the main changes in the 
corporation’s investments have been the 
realisation of its shares in diamond produc- 
ing companies and an increase in its invest- 
ments in copper and oil companies. The 
usual list showing our principal investments 
in tin mining companies and in miscellaneous 
mining and oil companies is set out at the 
end of this statement. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average price of cash standard tin 
during the year 1953 was £731 as compared 
with a price of £962 in 1952. One of the 
main features of the year was the very sharp 
fall in the price of tin in comparison with 
the relative steadiness of the price during 
1952. ‘During the spring and early summer 
the cash price fell from a high point of £985 
on February 9th to £568 on July 30th. There 
has been a moderate rally and, for the 
moment at any rate, price conditions are 
more steady. The primary cause of the fall 
in price was the knowledge that at the end 
of 1953 or early in 1954 the fixed price con- 
tracts with certain countries for the purchase 
of tin for the US stockpile would cease. As 
is so often the case, the fall was accentuated, 
both in duration and extent, by a very drastic 
reduction in the demand for, as distinct 
from the consumption of, tin by the con- 
sumers, mainly those in the United States of 
America. Although the immediate outlook 
for the price of tin may be complicated by 
negotiations for the sale of tin in concen- 
trates between the American Government 
and Indonesia, it is reasonable I think to 
say that the future course of the price must 
depend in a large degree on the ultimate 
results of the recent Tin Conference at 
Geneva. 

This conference, as shareholders are aware, 
was held under the auspices of the United 
Nations and was attended by representatives 
of all the main producing countries and of 
most of the consuming countries. A draft 
agreement was drawn up which is now under 
consideration by the many governments con- 
cerned. These governments have to decide 
by June next whether or not they intend 
to ratify the draft agreement. It will, there- 
fore, be several months before it is known 
whether sufficient ratifications are received 
to bring it into force. The agreement, which 
aims at enabling world production to be 
adjusted more nearly to world consumption 
and at a reasonable stability of price at a 
level which will give a fair return to pro- 
ducers and not inflict’ hardship on con- 
sumers, makes provision both for a reduc- 
tion in output if supplies are excessive, and 


for the formation of a buffer stock to take 
care of short-term fluctuations in demand. 


POSITION IN MALAYA 


The list of this corporation’s principal 
holdings in tin-mining companies indicates 
that we are still deeply interested in Malaya. 
The political situation there continues to 
show improvement, but there is as yet no 
ground for complacency and he would be a 
bold man who would endeavour to name the 
day on which Malaya will be entirely free 
from political unrest. The conditions under 
which all those concerned with the winning 
of tin in Malaya are living and working are 
still grim and I would like to renew my pre- 
decessor’s tributes to the fortitude and 
patience shown by them and their families 
during the past five years. 


There are, I suggest, at least two ways by 
which the Government of Malaya could 
materially aid its tin industry at this difficult 
stage. First, it can evolve a clear and com 
prehensive land policy which will not only 
encourage prospecting for and development 
of new tin-bearing areas, but, what is equally 
important, will give to those who are pre- 
pared to risk the large sums required in pros- 
pecting an assurance that they will be given 
a mining title over any payable tin-bearing 
land which they prove, as was the former 
practice. There has been practically no 
prospecting for 20 years, during which tume 
approximately one million tons of tin (metal 
have been extracted, with the inevitable result 
that some mines are approaching exhaustion. 
It seems to me that prospecting for new 
areas ought to be actively encouraged. 
Political considerations, of themselves, would 
appear to make it essential to the future 
stability of Malaya that new areas should be 
opened up and in this connection it must be 
remembered that there is a very considerable 
time-lag between the proving of a new area 
and the date of its equipment for production. 


TIN DUTY 


Secondly, it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment of Malaya will reconsider and m xdify 
the present rate of the tin duty. This duty 
was fixed when there was no income (2x in 
Malaya ; it is levied whether the ore has been 
produced at a profit or at a loss, and, nowa- 
days, it is in addition to and not instead of 
income tax. The duty seems to demand from 
the tin industry an undue share of the 


revenue required by the Malayan Govern- 
ment. 


It is a platitude to say that Malayan tn 
is a strategic asset of prime i rtance and 
a magnificent earner of hard dollars, but it 
is a wasting asset and present policy 's 
inducing some miners to work their Dest 
“ patches ” first, regardless of future out!ook 
and sound mining practice. If new capital 
is to be attracted to Malaya, it will require 
to be given a reasonable prospect of a reason- 
able return upon money ventured in what 
must, by its nature, be an uncertain and 
somewhat hazardous business. 


OTHER METALS 


In view of the corporation’s investments 
in non-ferrous metals other than tin, it may 
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he of t to shareholders to know that 
price of lead during 1953 was 
red with the Ministry of 
ling price of £131 on the day 
[London Metal Exchange Lead 
reopened in 1952. Correspond- 
zinc were £75 and £110. In 
copper, the average London 
re price during the last five 
53, that is, from the opening 
m Metal Exchange Copper 
the end of the year, was £231, 
with the Ministry’s price prior 
ng of £252. 
ore clear that while the fall in 
case of copper has so far been 
ll, the declines in lead and zinc 
th cases, been substantial. I 
once again to emphasise that 
\-Mining companies continue to 
predominant proportion of the 
total investments. 


from the above that it is to be 

that the dividends received by the 

( in 1954 cannot be expected to 
equ received in the preceding year. 
owever, that the long-term pros- 
od. We have high hopes of some 
investments. So far as tin is 
may I express the hope that every 
pport will be given to the Tin 


€ wnr UW 


Research Institute of the International Tin 
Research Council. With adequate backing 
the I te may be able to make a vital 
cont n to the prosperity of the tin 


by discovering or devising new and 
for tin in this metallic age. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL INVESTMENTS 


lIN MINING COMPANIES 
ted Tin Mines of Nigeria, Limited. 

Ave m Tin Dredging, Limited. 
Kam : Tin Dredging, Limited. 

ndon Tin Corporation, Limited. 
lin Dredging, Limited. 
Pengkalen, Limited. 
etaling Tin, Limited. 
hman Hydraulic Tin, Limited. 
uthern Kinta Consolidated, Limited. 
thern Malayan Tin Dredging, Limited. 
outhern Tronoh Tin Dredging, Limited. 
ge: Besi Mines, Limited. 
Nay Dredging, Limited. 
Mines, Limited. 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING AND OIL 
COMPANIES 
im, Limited. 
nian Oil Company, Limited. 


Newfoundland Development Com- 
Limited, 
d Manganese Mines of South 
Limited. 


South Africa Company. 
lated Mining and Smelting Company 
nada, Limited. 
lated Zine Corporation, Limited. 
onwest Exploration Company, Limited. 
2 t Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited. 
ee Mining and Smelting Company, 
ea, 
Oil, Limited. 
_ Nickel Company of Canada, 
eq, 
; ‘corge Mining Corporation, Limited. 
vat {ia Development Company, 
ce 


M Corporation of Canada, Limited. 
cunt Morgan, Limited. 
e Consolidated. Copper Mines, 
ica, 
nda Mines, Limited. 
Cesia Broken Hill Development Com- 
pany, Limited. 
/sesian Selection Trust, Limited. 
‘kana Corporation, Limited. 
‘on Antelope Copper Mines, Limited. 
‘0 Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited. 


Shell” Tran i 
Linael sport and Trading Company, 


> 


41M] 


} 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES 


MAJOR GENERAL W. W. RIC HARDS’S 





REVIEW 

The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
\ : sa ; 6Cidi IMCeCrng 
of Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Limited, was 
held on March Ist in London 

Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE 
oo ha t +} i is 
MC, chairman i the company, who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said : Production 
returns for the four months of the current 
financial ye show a revenue of £494,615 
° { y wa L > t 
and a working profit of £162,609. We have 


just received a cable from Mr Frank Clelland, 
the general manager, reading as 

“February output 32,500 tons : 
approximately 10,900 ounces ; 
approximately £86,000. These figures not 
yet final.” However, from these figures the 
February output is a record as regards both 
tonnage and gold recovered. 


follows : 
production 


working costs 


Regarding the new winder, manufacturers’ 
deliveries have delayed shipments of final 
units, which, however, will be made in the 
course of the next few weeks, and so enable 
commencement of operation about August 
next, aS Mentioned in my review. 


Some little time must elapse before the 
full capacity of the winder, namely 40,000 
tons monthly, can be utilised. In the mean- 
time, organisation of the underground stop- 
ping position is in an advanced stage and 
other important elements, such as power 
requirements, are in course of synchronisa- 
tion, and will ensure smooth take-up of the 
progressive increased production. 


The rate of dividend of 30 per cent (9d. 
per unit) has been maintained for 1953. 
Earliest possible consideration will be given 
to the declaration of an interim dividend on 
account of the current year. 


DEVELOPMENT UNDERGROUND 


No. 2 Oresopy: Included in the reserves 
is a block (No. 6 South) between the 19th 
and 22nd Levels south of the central shaft 
of about 100,000 tons of ore of an average 
value of 6.0 dwt over 109 inches. Develop- 
ment on the 16th and 18th Levels is being 
carried out, and should reach the position of 
this block about September next. We have 
hopes that this work will disclose a substan- 
tial increase in the known tonnage in this 
section of the mine. 

NortH Oresopy: Reef exposed in this 
orebody on the 20th Level showed an aver- 
age value of 10 dwt over 126 inches for a 
distance of 662 feet. On the 24th Level the 
reef extends over 1,500 feet of an average 
value of 6.8 dwt over 106 inches. 

Work is proceeding to open up the ore- 
body on the lower levels, and it is obvious 
that the reef so far disclosed lends every 
encouragement to exploration at depth. 


EFFICIENCY AND LABOUR 
Mr Frank Clelland, General 


writes as follows: 

“With an assured supply of waste for 
stope fill now available, increasing attention 
has been paid these last months to improving 
drilling and breaking efficiency in stopes. 

“Much remains to be done with regard 
to the setting up of properly worked out 
bonus incentives coupled with labour control, 
but steady progress is being made. 


“There are now good grounds for belief 
that the present labour force is, at least, 
adequate for our purposes. The labour 
position is quiet.” 

Mr Clelland also reports that successful 
efforts have been made in controlling the 
general level of cost of living, thus con- 
tributing to the maintenance of goodwill and 
contentment amongst our African labour 
force. The report was adopted. 


Manager, 


of Bowmaker Limited was 
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BOW MAKER LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
held on March 
4th at Bournemouth, Mr E. R. Bardsley 
the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


Your company has succeeded in building 
up its group free reserves from their former 
modest proportions to the more imposing 
ind satisfactory level of a figure exceeding 
£500,000. Your directors have, therefore, 
felt fully justified in recommending an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in the final dividend to 
make 15 per cent for the year and in addition 
a bonus of 2} per cent. 


_ All sections of our activities operated satis- 
factorily durmg the year. 
IMPORTANT ROLE OF 


HIRE PURCHASE 


I cannot escape from the conviction that 
there is a lack of appreciation in official 
quarters of the important part which hire 
purchase has come to play in our economic 
system. There is still a strong tendency to 
identify it only with the sale of domestic 
consumer goods and as an inflationary 
method of living beyond one’s means. Hire 
purchase is, in effect, a credit system and 
no more inflationary in use than any other 
form of credit. In any economic conditions, 
credit has an essential part to play. We live 
on our exports, but economic exports depend 
upon a buoyant home market in which 
facilities such as we provide must play an 
increasingly important part. 

I am able once again to repeat my confi- 
dence in the company’s ability to maintain 
its strength and progress. 


H. M. HOBSON 
GROUP’S CONTINUED EXPANSION 


general meeting 
was held on 


The eighteenth annual 
of H. M. Hobson Limited 
March 2nd in London. 


Mr S. W. Hughes (chairman) presided and 
in the course of his speech said: I think the 
most important point of my speech today is 
that we are able to place before you a balance 
sheet of such exceptional financial strength 
added to which we have the knowledge that 
the time and money we have spent in research 
and development work over the past years is 
now beginning to bear fruit and we are able 
to look forward to the future with confident 
anticipation of still further expansion. 


The group profit for the year amounted 
to £380,054. Taxation absorbs £250,200. 


The consolidated net profit, after taxation, 
is £129,854, compared with £72,622. 

To bring the capital permanently employed 
more into line with the issued share capital, 
the shareholders will be asked to approve 
the capitalisation of £300,000 of reserves by 
the application of that sum in paying up in 
full 1,200,000 shares of 5s. each for distribu- 
tion in the proportion of one new share for 
each share already held. 


We look forward with confidence to the 
future as, although the demand for our pro- 
ducts for piston engines is affected by the 
adoption of the jet engine, we still retain a 
goodly volume of business in both new car- 
burettors and spares for aircraft engines, and 
our new products in the aircraft world and 
in the field of guided weapons have created 
very great interest and substantial orders have 
already been placed. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 17} per cent and bonus of 2} per cent, 
less tax, were approved. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S SPEECH 


The annual meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held on February 26th 
it the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 

Sir Haro!d Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, chair- 
man of the Society, in moving the adoption 


of the report and accounts, said: 


‘here has been remarkable progress in all 
departments. and we can look ‘back upon a 
year’s endeavour which will doubtless give 
satisfaction to all our members. 

The expansion in our total assets is perhaps 
the most striking index of our progress during 
1953. These expanded from {153,974,000 to 
£181.183,000, an outstanding measure of 
erowth in a single year. At the same time, 
our advances on mortgage to assist home 
ownership throughout Great Britain and 
Northern. Ireland amounted in 1953 to the 
new record figure of £38,362,000, compared 
with £30,039,000 in 1952. The fullest regard 
has been paid to the security aspect in all 


1 


these advances. 


At December 31st, our cash and invest- 
ments totalled no less than {£23,478,000, as 
against £19,410,000 a year ago. All this 
should bring reassurance to our great body 
of investing members. They should derive 
further conSdence from our reserves and 
carry forward, the total of which stands at 
£7,740,000. 


During the year the Society’s receipts upon 
investment share accounts amounted to no 
less than £35,435,000, while withdrawals in 
the year were below the average. The sums 
placed upon deposit in 1953 totalled 
‘7,413,000. This is impressive evidence of 
the Society’s standing and the special position 
it occupies in the confidence of the investing 
public 

The wider diffusion of the nation’s wealth 
proguces a wider range of people with a 
greater capacity for saving. At the same time 
the financial circumstances of the period pre- 
dispose many other investors to continue the 
same type of investment. 

The requirements of this large public are 
precisely those which the _ characteristic 
features of an Abbey National investment 
fulfil—i.e. security of the capital sum 
invested ; freedom from complications, costs 
und charges; immunity from capital depre- 
ciation ; convenient tacilities for withdrawal, 
and an adequate return of interest, with 
income tax paid by the society. These are, 
in brief, I believe, the considerations which 
make a strong appeal to the investing public 
and account for the record result in the past 
year, 

During the year our interest rates, includ- 
ing these paid on deposit and share accounts 
and those charged to borrowers, have 
remained unchanged. 


GENERAL HOUSING POSITION 


Turning to the general housing position, 
this has notably improved during the past 
year, chiefly because of the increasing pro- 
portion of new houses now being built for 
sale. This progress is cordially welcomed by 
the Society for the relief it brings to the 
large number of prospective purchasers. The 
number of houses being built for sale, how- 
ever, is still inadequate and we must hope 
that the supply of labour and material will 
continue to improve so that output may be 
further increased. Costs in respect of new 
construction are still high. They will not, I 
fear, show any substantial decline, unless and 
until the private enterprise builder of houses 
is enabled to return to large-scale develop- 


ment and with a measure of competition to 
act as a spur. The full economies of pro- 
duction are not attainable unless output by 
individual builders can reach the level where 
an efficient flow of production is achieved, 
The land problem may in some cases be a 
limiting factor in the scale of development, 
but it is to be hoped that private enterprise 
will not suffer from any tendency on the part 
of public authorities to monopolise the most 
suitable land. 


There is no doubt that there is a large 
public willing to undertake ownership. With 
many, however, difficulty arises from the size 
of the normal initial deposit required. Ways 
and means should be found to assist such 
people where it is appropriate that they 
should be encouraged to assume the responsi- 
bilities of home ownership. Reference has 
already been made to this matter in the 
national press and it is therefore betraying 
no confidence to say that the possibilities 
of a significant development are receiving 
careful consideration. ‘ 

In my view, it is appropriate that the State 
should be prepared to give a guarantee, in 
conjunction with local authorities, to enable 
building societies in suitable cases to make 
an advance for house purchase in excess of 
normal, thereby reducing the amount of the 
initial deposit required from the purchaser. 
In this way, many who now feel debarred 
from home ownership should find themselves 
more happily placed. I earnestly hope that 
whatever obstacles are encountered will prove 
not insurmountable. 


The technique of granting advances in 
excess of normal supported by guarantees is 
by no means new, and with careful admini- 
stration should prove of inestimable advan- 
tage"to many would-be home owners. Public 
funds would not be exposed to serious risk 
and the sums likely to be involved would 
represent but a fraction of the saving in 
subsidies. I hope that it will be possible 
to evolve a satisfactory and workable scheme. 

In a year of such growth as the Abbey 
National showed in 1953, there are many 
debts to acknowledge for devoted services. 
My friend, the deputy chairman, Mr Stanley 
Ramsey, and all our colleagues on the board 
desire to pay a tribute to the officers and 
staff. The managing director, Sir Bruce 
Wycherley, has, during a year which has been 
memorable from several standpoints, neces- 
sarily assumed added responsibilities and has 
been called upon to lead his team so that they 
give of their best under exacting conditions. 
The results for 1953 reflect their praiseworthy 
achievement. The joint general managers 
and secretary have responded to all the calls 
that have been made upon them, whilst 
members of the staff of all grades have given 
most loyal and able support. 


MR STANLEY RAMSEY’S SPEECH 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA, deputy 
chairman, in seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: 


The year 1953 has witnessed a remarkable 
change in the realm of housing. The Govern- 
ment is to be congratulated on having 
achieved (and indeed exceeded) its target 
figure of 300,000 houses, including houses 
for letting as well as for sale. In providing 
large numbers of houses for letting they were 
following out the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, although this does not in any way 
detract from what has been accomplished. 


Probably what is more remarkable is the 
number of houses put up by the private 


house-builder. The decision to do 
the development charge, with all 
tainty and frustration which it entiiled 
in my opinion, one of the decisive | 
bringing about the increased number of 
houses built and being built during +h 
we are considering. 


v 
os 


© year 


If it were wise to do away with that mr 

7. 2 . ‘a fh ili 

of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 
relating to development charges, 09 


Vas no 
less wise to retain the system of odin 
We have had since the war so much in th: 
way of control, that to many the word has 
become anathema. However, to use 2 homely 


adage, “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and there is no question, in the view 
of a competent and unprejudiced observer, 
that these postwar houses compare more than 
favourably with those built between 
world wars. 


_ They are better planned, of a more pleas- 
ing appearance, as well constructed and, 
above all, the grouping or site planning js 
immeasurably superior. The credit for this 
happy state of affairs must in the first place 
go to the planning authorities, either county 
or local, and to the tact and vigilance of 
their executive officers. But at the back of 
all this is a long history of effort by the 
architectural profession, the Council of 
Registered House Builders and the Building 
Societies Association. It is a story, too little 
known as yet, which must be told in detail 
some day, but meantifme we can whole- 
heartedly welcome the higher standards of 
private enterprise postwar housing to which 
I have referred. 


the two 


Building societies cannot be indifferent to 
housing standards as, all things being 
equal, the better the house the better 
the security. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


The Society’s. auditors, Mr Harold Lake- 
man, FCA; Mr R. T. Walters, TD, MA, 
FCA; and Mr A. W. White, FCA, were 
re-elected. Mr William Cash, MA, FCA; 
Mr H. L. Roy Matthews, CBE, FAT; and 
the Right Hon Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Bt, 
MA, LLB, were duly re-elected to the board 


SIR BRUCE WYCHERLEY’S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, manag 
ing director of the Society, said: 


As managing director, in daily touch with 
the staff, I am perhaps in the best position 
to judge what a splendid effort they have 
made. Such progress as that shown in the 
report before you today is not automatic; tt 
has to be planned and worked for at every 
stage. 


It is only just to remark also that our 
progress has been achieved on the most 
economical basis. Our staff is substantially 
the same as it was a year ago, and our mai- 
agement expenses, on a proportionate basis, 
show yet again a downward trend. | doubt 
if there is any organisation, rendering com- 
parable services, at once so economically and 
efficiently managed as a building society such 
as the Abbey National. 


One point, however, I should like 
emphasise in conclusion : As you have been 
reminded on previous occasions, we do n0t 
seek expansion for its own sake. Our aim 
is to expand our service on a sound basis !8 
response to public requirements. If we a! 
at less, we should be unenterprising ; ‘{ ¥¢ 
aimed at more, we should be imprudent. I 
am sure you can trust us to be both enttt 
prising and prudent. 
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(Manufacturers of Photographic Materials) 


ILFORD LIMITED 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


NEED FOR COSTS TO REMAIN COMPETITIVE 


SERIOUS EFFECT OF PURCHASE TAX ON THE INDUSTRY 


HON JAMES P. PHILIPPS REVIEWS YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


annual general meeting of Ilford 
Lis will be held on March 24th at the 
life Gallery, 106-107 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., 

The following is the address by the chair- 


the Hon James P. Philipps, copies of 
been circulated for the con- 


wl 1 have 
venience of shareholders with the report 
nd counts for the year ended October 
3]. 1953 : 

Ladies and gentlemen, although you will 
have seen in the notice convening the meet- 
ing that this is the fifty-seventh annual 


general meeting of Ilford Limited, this year 
we actually celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of our business by 
Mr A. H. Harman who, under the name of 
Britannia Works Company, started making 
ensitised photographic plates at Roden 
Street, Ilford, on the site of our present plate 
f ind head office in 1879. 


The company’s present name of Ilford 
Limited was adopted in 1900, but the name 
Britannia Works Company Limited has been 
ontinued by another company which at the 
present time is actively and successfully trad- 
ng as one of our subsidiaries. 





RECORD TURNOVER 


I am very pleased to say that we have 
een able to expand our business still further 
curing the year under review and turnover 
ncreased in almost all sections. It is par- 
y satisfactory that we have effected 
this in spite of increased competition. The 
excellent quality of our products has helped 
us considerably in the competitive conditions 
prevailing now that practically all brands 
become freely available and the 
customer can exercise his choice. 

During the past year our costs remained 
fairly stable and prices showed a tendency 
to decline. I hope that we are not going to 
see during 1954 a new round of cost inflation 
of the type which has become familiar in 
postwar years. Under present competitive 
uuons such a cost inflation would have 
ous effects on the export business of the 
company and on the economic position of the 


country, 
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have 
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CAPITALISATION 


If you turn to the consolidated balance 
sheet you will see that the issued Ordinary 
capital of the company is only £2,266,666, 
whilst the Ordinary shareholders’ funds 
actually employed in the business now exceed 
£6 million. Your board feel that this is 
an appropriate time to take a further step 
in their policy of bringing the two more 
into line. They are, therefore, recom- 
mending first, that the authorised Ordinary 
Capital should be increased to £3,500,000. 
Secondly, that the capital reserves, consisting 
of £161,383, standing to the credit of the 
Stare premium account together with 
£106,663 being the amount of the excess 
Profits tax postwar refund so far received 
and expended, and the sum of £865,287 
reserved for replacement of fixed assets be 
“Pitalised and utilised to pay up in full 
933,332 new Ordinary shares of 5s. each. 








Thirdly, that these new fully paid shares 
should then be issued free to Ordinary share- 
holders who are on the register at the close 
of business on March 25, 1954, in the pro- 
portion of one new share for each two shares 
held. The Capital Issues Committee have 
agreed to these proposals, and an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting is being convened 
to consider them immediately after the con- 
clusion of the Annual General Meeting. 


TAXATION 


I hope you have found that the accounts 
are clearly set out and easily understandable, 
but there are just one or two points to which 
I should like to draw your attention. In the 
first place you will doubtless have noticed: in 
the Ilford Limited profit and loss account 
that an amount is included this year for excess 
profits levy in a total provision for taxation 
of £882,527, which is an increase of £204,863 
over last year’s figure. 

Secondly, I feel sure you will agree that 
the company’s balance sheet shows a strong 
financial position. Current assets amount to 
£5,276,003, and after making provision for 
the recommended Ordinary dividend there 
is an excess of current assets over current 
liabilities of £3,415,204 compared with 
£3,092,836 last year. 

This increase in the net current assets 
together with the increase in fixed assets are 
the result of the policy of your Board of 
ploughing back a substantial proportion of 
the profit after taxation and maintaining a 
considerable degree of liquidity in the com- 
pany’s financial resources consistent with the 
progressive growth of its business. This 
satisfactory position is also apparent from 
the consolidated balance sheet. 


FILM BASE 


The Bexford film base plant has continued 
to operate in a satisfactory manner and during 
the year we used British-made base for a 
high proportion of our sensitised film, thus 
effecting useful savings of hard currency. 


DEVELOPERS—PHENIDONE 


I mentioned last year that we had 
pioneered a new developing agent under the 
name “Phenidone,” and that I considered 
there was a possibility that it might displace 
the long-established Metol. 


As the result of a further twelve months’ 
experience we have come to believe that 
Phenidone can in time replace Metol entirely. 
Extensive trials indicate that it is more 
efficient, less toxic and more economical. 
Phenidone is at present being manufactured 
in England and under licence from us in the 
USA, and arrangements are being made for 
its manufacture in other countries. 


Phenidone, like the older developer, Metol, 
is normally used in conjunction with Hydro- 
quinone. We have in the past found diffi- 
culty in obtaining Hydroquinone in this 
country in the quantities we required. We 
have, therefore, jointly with the Geigy or- 
ganisation established a company to manu- 
facture Hydroquinone, and we are now 


independent of outside suppliers for this im- 
portant chemical. I think this new plant will 
put us in a much stronger position to develop 
our business in photographic chemicals. 

Also with the object of increasing our trade 
in photographic chemicals our subsidiary, 
Britannia Works Company Limited, acquired 
during the year an old-established business 
engaged in the manufacture of hypo and 
similar sulphur-based compounds important 
in photography. The operation of this plant 
during the nine months we have owned it 
has proved satisfactory. 


NEW PLANT 


Twelve months ago I foretold that the new 
film coating plant which had just come into 
production would end the shortage of X-ray 
film in this country and the Commonwealth. 
This forecast proved correct, and during 1953 
Ilford X-ray film was more or less freely 
available. The demand for our films of all 
kinds has, however, continued to increase, 
and it seems probable that we shall still be 
able to sell without difficulty the total output 
of our plant when, as a result of our policy 
of modernisation, further additional capacity 
becomes available in the very near future. 


COLOUR FILMS 


We have recently introduced a service for 
making colour prints from our well-known 
Ilford colour film transparencies. Although 
print production has so far only been on a 
modest scale, it is being steadily expanded. 
The prints are excellent and have been well 
received by customers. 


These Ilford colour prints are being made 
available at the reasonable price of 2s. 6d. per 
print in postcard size, and so offer much 
better value than the imported product avail- 
able up to now. 


Iiferd colour film is at present only avail- 
able for the 35 millimetre type of miniature 
camera. In due course, we also hope to 
produce a roli film to yield both colour 
transparencies and prints. 


AUSTRALIA 


Three years ago we formed a subsidiary 
company im Australia to consolidate our 
interests in that country. Mr T. M. IIling- 
worth, our deputy-chairman and _ joint 
managing director, has recently visited 
Australia, and reports that there are good 
prospects of expanding our business there. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


As a large part of. our business is in export 
markets it is of great importance to us that 
our costs should remain competitive. Up to 
the present we have been able to meet foreign 
competition in price and in quality, but a 
comparatively small increase in our costs 
could weaken our position. While we can to 
some extent control costs in our own factories 
by paying attention to means of avoiding 
waste and increasing efficiency, we can be 
seriously affected by factors beyond our 
control, such as the increases in the cost of 
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fuel and transport recently announced, which 
will affect all industry. It still does not seem 
to be as widely realised as it should be that 
an increase in costs of production this coming 
year can have a crucial effect on the level 
of employment in the next few years. 


PURCHASE TAX 


The Chancellor’s recent statement on pur- 
chase tax can only be described as most dis- 
19pointing. Last year I told you that our 
industry carried a special burden in the high 
rate of this tax and that strong representa- 
tions were then being made to the fiscal 
iuthorities for a drastic reduction of the 66} 
per cent tax, 


In the event, as you know, purchase tax 
was in general reduced by 25 per cent in the 
last Budget so that our own industry is still 
subject to a rate which is higher than applies 
in competitive fields of enterprise. Even 
though the tax is lower than it was a year 
10, its effect on our industry remains serious. 

Before concluding, I should like to thank, 
on your behalf, all our staff, both at home 
and overseas, for their loyal co-operation and 
for the great part they have played in the 
achievement of the past year. 


THE OMNIUM 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


RECORD INCOME AND DIVIDEND 


Che sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Omnium Investment Company, 
Limited, was held on February 25th in 
London. . 

Mr Patrick L.. Fleming (managing direc- 
tor), who presided, said: In the absence of 
the chairman, it has fallen to me to offer a 
few observations on the state of the com- 
pany's affairs, a task which is made easier by 
the fact that the accounts now before you 
show a record income and enable us to 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent, which 
is as high as any in the sixty-seven years of 
the company’s life. Whether we can improve 
on that depends, of course, on how long we 
have to wait for a real reduction in taxation, 
without which the dividend we receive from 
industry, on which the main burden of taxa- 
tion rests, will begin to go down ; for which 
reason we have, over the past few years, 
been increasing our proportion of fixed 
interest securities and investments overseas. 


It has been the traditional function of 
investment trusts, while keeping much of 
their money in companies which have stood 
the test of time and the shares of which are 
easily realisable, to devote a fair proportion 
of their funds to new and untried enterprises 
which involve a knowledge, an experience, 
risk and a delay such as to make them 
unsuitable for the investing public. This 
business of pioneer investment is not with- 
out its disappointments, but it is largely due 
to the. leaven of those which have proved 
successful that the value of an investment in 
our deferred stock, and the dividend paid 
thereon, have each doubled since the war. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and twenty-third meet- 
ing was held on March 4th in Edinburgh, 
Mr R. Ian Marshall, CA, chairman of the 
board of directors, in the chair. 


Mr Marshall, in the course of his remarks, 
said : 

The accounts before you cover the first 
year of a new quinquennium and a very 
satisfactory year it has been. Net new sums 
assured for 1953 amounted to £4,504,428 
showing a substantial improvement over the 
previous year’s figure of £4,048,541 and 
creating a record. 

If you will look at the life assurance fund 
revenue account you will see that there has 
been an advance of about £234,000 in our 
premium income making a total of more 
than one and a half million pounds. 


I would like to say a few words about the 
increase of about £150,000 in the “Con- 
sideration for annuities ”——that is in the total 
purchase money paid to the society in the 
year. In October last the society’s rates for 
annuities were reviewed and new rates were 
adopted on a basis which has proved attrac- 
tive to purchasers. This change quickly 
resulted in many more enquiries and 
in‘ an increase in the volume of annuity 
business written during the remainder of the 
year. 

The figure for interest income in the 
account represents a gross rate of £5 8s. per 
cent per annum, the net rate being {4 5s. per 
cent, both calculated on the life assurance 
fund. 


The sums paid out during the year in 
respect of policies becoming claims by death 
amounted to £291,017. 

Expenses of management are about 
£13,000 less than in 1952 in which year, 
however, there were special outlays which 
have not recurred ; if we leave out of account 
these special items we find that the cost of 
conducting the business was much the same 
as in the previous year 

The increase in commission paid to agents 
is of course related to the increase in the 
new business. 


The result of the year’s operations is that 
the life assurance fund has been increased 
by very nearly one million pounds. The 
largest comparable figure for a previous year 
was £639,375 in 1952. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning now to the balance sheet, I 
should mention an increase of about 
£216,000 in sums held on deposit. This 
increase is accounted for by the deposit with 
the society of £220,000 by the trustees to the 
staff pension fund. Amongst the alterations 
in the assets there are, in round figures, 
increases of £190,000 in mortgages, £300,000 
in British Government securities, £140,000 
in foreign government securities and 
£130,000 in debentures and debenture 
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stocks. The increase in foreign | 


re § vernment 
securities arises from a short diicd inves 
ment in the United States of America. Th, 
upward swing in Stock Exchange prices has 
resulted in a substantial increas: mnpared 
with last year in the margin between the 
balance sheet values and the market yalya 
of our Stock Exchange securitic; a 

The adoption of the report ani accouny 


was carried unanimously. 





LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The one hundred and first annual general 
meeting of the Leicester Permanent Building 
Society was held on March Ist in Leicester, 
Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE, the chairman, 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said : 

The following are some of the outstanding 
results of the past year: 

New monies invested with the Society, 
together with borrowers’ =o repayments, 
amounted to £10,846,670. 

Withdrawals, including capital and interest, 
were £3,683,912. 


RECORD ADVANCES 


Advances made on mortgage reached a 
record sum of £6,420,018. 


The total assets of the Socicty 2 
December 31, 1953, were £31,284,602 and 


showed an increase over the previous year 
of £2,847,300. 

Reserves reached £2,537,244, representing 
8.11 per cent of the total assets. 

The market value of trustee securities was 


£112,966 in excess of the book value at 
December 31, 1953. 


Liquid funds totalled £3,771,52’. 


INVESTMENT ATTRACTION 


New investments flowed into the Society 
to the extent of £5,746,670 during the year, 
influenced no doubt by the attractive rates 
of interest paid, by the ease of inves(ment oF 
withdrawal without cost, and by the salety 
of the investment itself. 


There is little doubt, too, that the slight 
easement in personal taxation ind the 
stability of price levels over the last year, 
have made saving more worth while, and all 
helped to encourage people to save for the 
future. 


The profit and loss appropriation account 
shows a total available of £843,921. From 
this sum £590,517 was paid out to the share- 
holders; £36,160 allocated to the = 
pension fund; £100,000 to the sencr 
reserve, and £30,000 to contingency ‘<sctv’, 
leaving a satisfactory balance of £87,244 © 
be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were wnat 
mously adopted. 
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THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 














THS TRANSFER BOOKS and Register of Members will be 


CLOSED from March 23rd to April 6, 1954, both days inclusive, 
By Order of the Board, 
C. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. March 3. 1954. 
ao RESEARCH OFFICER required by important manufac- 
i turers of consumer lines to handle all market research and plan 
sales promotion campaigns. Must be widely experienced in the 
collection and interpretation of statistical and other data for sales 
control and dev@lopment: purposes. University training is desirable 
and direct selling experience an advantage. Salary and prospects 
are attractive and applicants should send details of age, education, 
training and experience, to Box 478. 
NDUSTRIAL ENGINEER available home, abroad, consultant or 
. executive (43), qualified, management, work study, wages negotia- 
tions, production control, methods, mechanisation, costs, sales. —Box 486, 





BUSINESS PROMOTERS 
Patent holders of manufacturing process, offering fran! eS 
central organisation with empire-wide connections, wish to 9 )"'" 
well-established promoters to handle negotiations with suitab!: ["s 
in U.K.—Box 484, le 


CTUARIAL DEPARTMENT.—A vacancy exists in an_ ©: _ 

Life Office in London for a partially qualified man, Exp '' inte 

of igs ig Life Office nevenrial — is ee and the ore ooly 

ment holds good prospects and the possi of promotion. Ape 

pod = c/o Foster Turner and Everetts Lid. 11 Old Jewry, 
on, 4, 


perce MARKETING EXECUTIVE required by large Wes! <r 
’ Advertising Agency, At least two years’ market res" 


ee om and some knowledge of economics and statistical ("ol 
—Box 487. 
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the Before any Crittall window is allowed to be labelled ‘rust-proofed’ it must take a 
ear, 5 + . ~ > 5 . R . . 
all bath—in 100 tons of molten zinc at a temperature of 860° Fahrenheit. It stays in the 
the . : 3 ; a : 

bath until every part of its surface has been galvanized—a positive, tough amalgam- 

uot ation of zinc with steel. There is nothing transitory about the effect of this treatment. 
rom , 7 
— It ensures that much less need be spent, over the years, in keeping Crittall windows as 
af # aie . . “ ‘ 
nl spruce as the day they were made. It makes certain that, just with ordinary sensible 
i 2 care, rust and corrosion need never again mar the good looks of a building’s windows. 
ini- ‘i 


7 CRITTALL 


: POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD + BRAINTREE + ESSEX 


Factories and Depots throughout the country ac 
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687, of our women readers 


—well above the average proportion— 
are “home executives” 


CALL THEM home executives, or call them house- The News Chronicle is a market place for 
wives, the control exercised by married women over 3,000,000* readers of character. If you would 
over the country’s spending power is formidable. like to learn more of their occupations, their 

To an advertiser, it should be significant that loyalty to this paper, and their outstanding 
the News Chronicle attracts such a high pro- responsiveness, ask for a copy of the booklet 
portion of wives and mothers — the majority of below. In it we show the special value to the 
them directing the affairs of families in the advertiser of getting this distinctive body of 
high-salaried and high-wage categories. readers on his side. 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


The findings in this booklet are based on a survey conducted originally for our 
private editorial use — but some of the information, we thought, would be ve 
useful to advertisers or their agents. Copies of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing or telephoning to the Advertisement Director, The News Chronicle, 
Bouverie St., E.C.4. Central 5000. 

















* Hulton Readership Survey, 1953 
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For information apply 
to sole U.K. representatives 
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Summer Cruises 
give the perfect holiday! 
This year the “ARCADIA” and the “ CHUSAN ” 
will cruise to the Mediterranean, Atlantic Islands 
and Northern Ports, from May to September. 


| Ofices. via Imperial 


14-16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 * Tel: WHitehall 4444 
& 122 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 * Tel: AVEnue 8000 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
cnenataslinspiae ts REE TNE Nie” SBS eee TS 
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SCHENKERS LTD 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, Tel: CHAncery 6612 


| mice to know that the quickest way 
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HANNOVER | 
GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 


COMBINED HEAVY AND LIGHT INDUSTRIES FAIR 
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The QUICKEST way 





When the clock assumes the aspect 
of a guillotine and you must catch 
someone in Cairo before breakfast 

. or stop a lady boarding an 
Eastbound airliner . . . then it’s 





between two points is BY CABLE. 
You can send a cable from any of 
Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph 


Post Office Cable & Wireless Services {GPO} 
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For FIRE INSURANCE 
You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


a 
LONDON |/ig}]| ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate, E.C.2 | } 1 Union Terrace 


YYZ, 
Founded 1836 Group Assets over £50,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE ‘ MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS 





